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NATIONAL BREWING ASSOCIATION 

BY THE QUEEN’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

Capital £'200,000, in 20,000 shares of £10 each.-Office, 17, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars. 

Bankers.— The Union Bank of London, Moorgate Street, and Argyll Street, Recent Street 
Solicitor.— W. H. Lammin, Esq., 5, John Street, Adelphi. 

The object for which this Company has been formed, namely, to enable every person to manufacture 

Tnnnit 0WI M e P< ^ er S enuill ° malt . und ho P s ( an article of such paramount importance to the com- 
mumty at large), without the usual requisite of brewing or the use of brewing utensils, and to any strength 
or extent their station in life may require, at one-half the expense, and without trouble or loss of time 
must strike every person as being of the greatest national importance, and that the most profitable results 
must arise from such an undertaking. v 

To carry this desirable object into operation, the projectors of this association, fully convinced of the 
efficacy of Jarvis s Patent Concentrated Essence of Malt and Hops, which requires but the simple and 
easy process of undergoing a fermentation, have made arrangements to secure its important advantages to 
the company, and that benefit so important to the public at large which must result from its adoption 

The simplicity of the process, the genuine and excellent quality of the beer made from the extract and 
the reasonable price at which it can be obtained, render it almost a matter of certainty that the National 
Brewing Association must ultimately supersede all other brewing establishments, unless availing them- 
selves of the advantages afforded by this patent. 8 

An early meeting ofthe shareholders will be convened for theelection of directors, auditors and other officers 

Applications for shares, on which £1 deposit must be paid, and for prospectuses, may be made at the 
offices of the association, No. 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, where a specimen ’of the extract may be 
be C obtairicd° W ' H ' Lammln > Esq ” N °' 5 ’ John - street . Adelphi, where any further information may 


EYE-PRESERVING SPECTACLES. 

CHAMBERLAIN, OPTICIAN, Manufacturer of the EYE-PRESERVING SPECTAC LES UDon 
Unerring Principles, No. 37, Broad-street, Bloomsbury, in a direct line with Holborn. ’ P 

A pair of best Convex Pebbles, fitted to the purchaser’s own frame, 5 s .; Concaves, 7 s. 6 d. 

Best Brazilian Pebbles, in gold frame . ^1 15 Best Brazilian Pebbles, in silver or fine steel frames, 


Ditto ditto 


for Ladies, 
ditto, double joints £2 5 to 3 15 

for Gentlemen. 


15s. for Ladies. 

Ditto ditto ditto ditto, 

16s. 6d. for Gentlemen. 


a Jce\tr^rbc g Sf«%r^er ta1 ’ WbiCh U aCkn0Wledged by ° CUli8t8 10 be “ostWSuT 

___ESTABLISHED 1822. 


THORN’S 


TALLY-HO 


SAUCE, 


FOR FISH, GAME, STEAKS, CHOPS, CUTLETS, MADE DISHES, 

And all general purposes, is the richest and most economical Sauce now in use, imparting a zest not other¬ 
wise acquired. In Bottles at 2s. and 4s. each. Warranted in all climates. 

« We have tried (crede experto) Thom’s Tally-ho Sauce, and can pronounce it exquisite. We know 
nothing of the ingredients ; that we leave to such as are more ‘ curious in fish sauce ’ than we are • but we 
speak to the richness of its flavour, which, to our thinking, would create an appetite under the ribs of death.” 


THORN’S POTTED YARMOUTH BLOATERS, 

Now in high perfection. Ihe increasing demand for this most delicious preparation, proves, beyond a 
doubt, it is far superior to anything of the kind ever yet offered to the public for Sandwiches, Toast, Bis 
cuits, &c., and as an excellent relish for wine. In Pots Is. and 2s. each, warranted in all climates. 

‘ We have tasted Thorn’s Potted Bloaters for Toast, Sandwiches, &c.; it is, indeed, quite a delicacy 
none of our friends proceeding to India or the Colonies should, on any account, be without a supply 
lly give it a decided preference over anything of the kind that ever came under our notice.”— 
'T s East India Magazine. 

Wholesale at the Warehouse, 223, High Holborn ; and at all Sauco VondeV. 
CAUTION. —Beware of Counterfeits. 

BRITISH WINES. 

oldest House in London for British Wines, warranted Four Years old, 18$. per dozen. 
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Messrs. W. HARRISON AINSWORTH 


GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 


ANNOUNCE 


THAT THEY HAVE IN PREPARATION 


A NEW WORK 


PARTICULARS WILL BE SHORTLY GIVEN. 


_ 














No, VII., December 1, 1840. 


THE 

TOWER OF LONDON ADVERTISER. 



TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 

$cc. 

H. MACRAE (late lilberrad) 

Begs to inform Gentlemen of the above Professions, 
that he continues to manufacture Drawing Instru¬ 
ments of every description in the very best manner, 
at prices much below those usually charged. 

German Silver Tube Compasses, 355.; Propor¬ 
tionate ditto, full divided, 325. ; Pillar Compasses, 
255.; Steel Bows, 5s. 6d. A great variety always 
ready for inspection at the Wholesale and Retail 
Factory, 34, Aldgate-street, facing the Pump. 

ESTABLISHED 1670. 


H WALKER’S NEEDLES, by authority 
• “ The Queen’s Own,” with the new eyes 
of increased size, and improved points, are easy to 
thread, work with great freedom, and are very 
durable. The new labels, to prevent imitation, con¬ 
sist of yery correct profiles, &c., of the Queen and 
Prince Albert, in relief, on coloured grounds, in a 
novel and much admired style. H. Walker’s im¬ 
proved Hooks and Eyes, in boxes or on cards, and 
his new Bodkins, are worthy of notice. Sold by 
almost every respectable dealer; wholesale by H. 
Walker (whose name appears on each article), 20, 
Maiden-lane, Wood-street. 



B ATH CHAIRS.— Important to Invalids. 

—A large assortment of Bath and Brighton 
Wheel Chairs for Sale or Hire, some with Patent 
Reclining Backs for spinal complaints, enabling an 
invalid to lie at full length, at G. Minter’s, 33. 
Gerrard-street, Soho. Also Minter’s Patent Self¬ 
acting Reclining Chairs, for the Sick-Chamber or 
the Indulgent; and Minter’s Patent Improved 
Rising Couch or Bed, which for variety of positions, 
and the ease it affords, ought to be inspected by 
every Invalid in the Kingdom, at 33, Gerrard- 
street, Soho. 
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THE DAGUERREOTYPE, 89, HIGH HOL- 

BORN. 

V IEWS OF LONDON, PARIS, ROME, 
NAPLES, VENICE, FLORENCE, and 
other Places. Figures from the Living Model, and 
Portraits from Nature—Microscopic Objects. Now 
exhibited for sale by Claudet and Houghton, at 
their Warehouses for Glass Shades, Sheet and 
Crown Window Glass, 89, High Holborn. 

SMALL DAGUERREOTYPE SPECIMENS, 
nicely mounted on glass, from 10s. Qd. and up¬ 
wards. 

BEYROUT, ST. JEAN D'ACRE, JERUSA¬ 
LEM. 

Just published, 

T he daguerreotype applied to 

ENGRAVING. A Collection composed of 
the finest Views obtained by the Daguerreotype of 
the most remarkable Monuments and Places of the 
World, beautifully engraved by the best Artists in 
Paris. The Work will consist of 12 Numbers, 
each containing 4 Views, accompanied with Text in 
French. 

In the first Numbers are the following interest¬ 
ing Subjects :—The Colosseum, and the Piazza del 
Popoli, at Rome; the Cities of Jerusalem and St. 
Jean D’Acre ; the Arsenal of Venice; the Column 
of July in Paris; the Ducal Piazza at Florence; 
&c. &c. 

The 4th Number will contain, a Church at Mos¬ 
cow ; the Cascade of Tivoli; a View of London, 
with St. Paul’s and the River; and the City of 
Beyrout. 

Price per Number, 1 Os. 6d.; and 14s. on largo 
paper. 

To be had at Messrs. Claudet and Houghton’s, 
89, High Holborn; Messrs. Ackermann and Co., 
Strand ; Messrs. Fuller, Rath bone-place • Mr. A. 
Molteno, 20, Pall Mall; Colnaghi and Puckle,. 
23, Cockspur-street; and other Printsellers. 

CORNS AND BUNIONS. 

Patronised by the 

ROYAL FAMILY 

and NOBILITY. 

P AUL’S EVERY MAN’S FRIEND, is a 
speedy and sure cure for those painful annoy¬ 
ances, without cutting or pain. It is a luxury to 
the tenderest feet, acting on the corn with the most 
gentle pressure, producing a delightful relief, and 
entirely eradicating both Corns and Bunions. 
EXTRAORDINARY TESTIMONIAL. 

From Dr. Cummins, Lecturer on Medical Juris¬ 
prudence, at the Aldersgate School of Medicine. 

“ Dr. Cummins presents his compliments to Mr. 
Paul, and begs to inform him, that his Every Man’s 
Friend has entirely taken away both his Corns, and 
he has recommended it to several of his Friends and 
Patients, and in no one instance has it failed eradi¬ 
cating both Corns and Bunions.” 

Prepared by John Fox, in boxes, at Is. 1 ^d. or 
three in one for 2s. 9 d., and to be had of C. King, 
232, Blackfriars-road, and all wholesale and retail 
Medicine Venders in Town and Country. The 
genuine has the name of John Fox on the Stamp. 
A 2 s. 9d . box cures the most obdurate Corns. 

Ask for Paul’s Every Man’s Friend. 


S MOKY CHIMNEYS EFFECTUALLY 
CURED. No charge made if not success¬ 
ful. F. HEINKE, 103, Great Portland-street, 
begs to acquaint the nobility and gentry that he 
CURES SMOKY CHIMNEYS on an entirely new 
and scientific principle, for which ho charge will be 
made if not successful. References to be had at 
Peak House, Sidmouth, and 297, Oxford-street. 
The only manufacturer of Dr. Arnott’s improved 
Stoves. 


S TAND TELESCOPES for Astronomical pur¬ 
poses are large and cumbersome; they are 
packed in mahogany cases 22 inches long, six inches 
wide, and four inches deep. Prince Albert’s 
Walking Stick contains a Mariner’s Compass and 
such a stand Telescope; it is very light and small, 
weighing 20 ounces, its size being one inch at top, 
and decreasing to a quarter of an inch. It has been 
highly approved of by his Royal Highness and most 
of the nobility and gentry, and favourably noticed 
by the periodicals and scientific works of the day. 
For plan, apply (post free) to the inventors, Messrs. 
Dayis, Brothers, Opticians and Mathematical In¬ 
strument makers to his Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, 33, New Bond-street, London. Spectacles, 
Operas, Telescopes, and every description of instru¬ 
ments, cheaper than any house in London, and sent 
free to any part of the Kingdom. 



D ouble patent perryian filter 

INKSTAND.—PERRY and CO. having 
effected considerable improvement in their FILTER 
INKSTAND, have now the pleasure to announce 
that a Second Patent has been granted to them for 
such improvement, which they have united with 
their First Patent, under the title of u DOUBLE 
PATENT PERRYIAN FILTER INKSTAND.” 
The eulogy bestowed on the Patent Filter Ink- 
stand by the public journals, and the preference 
obtained for them over the common Inkstands, was 
almost unprecedented. The present novel and 
scientific method of supplying Clear Ink to the 
Dipping Cup, and returning it into the reservoir, is 
exceedingly simple,, the action being now performed 
by merely lifting up the lid to obtain a supply, and 
shutting it down to withdraw it; in this state it 
cannot overflow, whatever may be the change of 
temperature, and it is protected from dust or other 
injury in any place or climate. When the Inkstand 
is filled, it is always ready for use, and the writer 
will have a regular and daily supply of Clear Ink for 
four or six months. 

Sold by JAMES PERRY & Co., Patentees and 
Manufacturers, 37, Red Lion-square, London; also 
by all Stationers and other Dealers in such articles. 
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ENAMELLED PORCELAIN 
RADIATING STOVE GRATES, 

of splendid designs, for DRAWING ROOMS, &e., 
recently completed, are now on show at PIERCE’S 
Manufactory, 5, Jermyn-street, Regent-street. 

Where also may be seen a most extensive assort¬ 
ment of STOVE GRATES, in STEEL, OR 
MOLU, &c., upon PIERCE’S improved principle, 
adapted for the effectual cure of Smoky Chimneys. 

Furnishing Ironmongery and Bath Warehouse, 
5, Jermyn Street, Regent Street. 

R OBINSON’S PATENT GROATS, AND 
PATENT BARLEY, Patronised by the 
Queen and Royal Family, Recommended by the 
Faculty for making pure Gruel and Barley Water 
in a sixth part of the time necessary in using Emb- 
den Groats and Pearl Barley. Independent of the 
high testimonialsgiven by numerous celebrated me¬ 
dical practitioners of the nutritious properties and 
purity of the above Patent Articles, they have been 
so well proved and estimated by the public as to 
render any further remark unnecessary. 

In the Sick Chamber and Nursery, both the Pa¬ 
tent Barley and Patent Groats continue to main¬ 
tain their pre-eminence over the many compounds 
daily offered in imitation; and for general purposes 
are preferred to Arrow Root, Pearl, Sago, and other 
farinaceous articles. 

CAUTION.—Be careful to ask for Ci Robinson's 
Patent ,” and observe on each Packet or Canister 
the words, “ By Royal Letters Patent," and the 
Signature of “ MATTS. ROBINSON.” 

Manufactured by Robinson and Belville, 64, 
Red Lion Street, Holborn, London. 


NEW ENGLISH INK. 

C ARSTAIRS* PELLUCID and ANTI-COR¬ 
ROSIVE WRITING FLUID_“ This is 

a particularly pleasant Ink to write with ; it flows 
easily from the pen, is not subject to thickness from 
sediment, and becomes jet black shortly after use. 
All persons who are in the habit of writing much, 
will find Mr. Carstairs’ Fluid a great treasure*”— 
Inventor's Advocate , Aug. 15, 1840. 

Wholesale Manufactory, 5, Greville-street, Hat¬ 
ton Garden, London; and to be had of all Sta¬ 
tioners, in Bottles at Gd., Is., Is. Gd., and 3s. eachi 


D OUDNEY & CO., TAILORS, &c., 37* 
Gracechurch-street.— A fine Dress Coat» 
*21. 7s. Gd., Ditto the very best that can be jpade, 
21. 155.—Trowsers, the most fashionable patterns, 
from 185. Gd. to 285.—Valentia Waistcoats, 
10s. Gd., or 3 for 305.—Great Coats, Pea Jackets, 
and Taglionis, from 305.—Opera Spanish and Ger¬ 
man Cloaks equally cheap.—Boys’ clothing re¬ 
markably low, a suit of plain Livery, 3 l. 35.—At 
DOUDNEY & Co.’s, 37, Gracechurch Street. 

H ODGSON’S POTTED WELCH 
SALMON is now considered to be by far 
the best article of the kind ever introduced for the 
breakfast, luncheon, or supper table, and only re¬ 
quires to be tasted to be approved of. May be had 
of all Oilmen, Grocers, and Druggists in the king¬ 
dom, in Pots at I 5 . 3 d. and 25. Gd. each ; also, 
HODGSON’S BRITISH WINES, equalled by 
few, surpassed by none; warranted four years old, 
and of the finest quality, I 65 . per dozen; to be had 
only at J. Hodgson’s Oil, Italian, and British Wine 
Warehouse, 27, Union-street, East Bishopsgate- 
street. 

AN EXCELLENT FAMILY MEDICINE FOR 
INDIGESTION, BILIOUS AND LIVER 
COMPLAINTS, &c. &c. 

I N every instance where a fair trial has been 
made, NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 
have invariably given satisfaction, affording perma¬ 
nent relief in all cases of Indigestion, and a speedy 
I cure for Headache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Heartburn and Acidity of the Stomach, Depressed 
Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent $ Palpitations, 
Spasms" General Debility, Costiveness, &c. They 
are mild in their operation, safe under any circum¬ 
stances, and thousands of persons can now bear 
testimony of the benefits to be derived from their 
use. Sold in Bottles , at I 5 . \^d., 2s. 9 d., and 
II 5 . each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 

CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S 
PILLS,” and do not be persuaded to purchase an 
Imitation. 


A N IMPORTANT SAVING to Persons fur¬ 
nishing, and to Housekeepers in general— 

RICHARDS’S VICTORIA SILVER 
PLATE, 

at less than one-eightli the price of Silver, is very 
durable, and improves in the wear. 

Beautiful King’s Pattern Table Knives, 30s.; 
Dessert diitto, 24s. per dozen, superior steel blades. 

Table Spoons and Forks, 20s. to 28s. ; Desserts, 
16s. to 24s. ; Teas, 10s. to 15s. per dozen* 

Tea and Coffee Pots, Cruet Stands, &c., equally 
cheap. 

SPLENDID IMITATION PEARLS AND 
DIAMONDS in the newest style and greatest 
variety, to be had only at 
LOWTHER HOUSE, 438, WEST STRAND, 
corner of Lowther Arcade. 

N.B—Old Gold and Silver and Jewellery ex¬ 
changed. 
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ESSENCE OF CHAMOMILE AND 
GINGER. 

T HIS preparation is a compound of two of the 
most valuable medicines in the vegetable 
kingdom. It combines the stomachic properties of 
the Ginger with the aromatic and bitter qualities 
of the Chamomile Flowers. The proprietor earn¬ 
estly recommends this Essence to all those suffering 
as hereafter mentioned ; all he asks is a fair trial 
for he can assert, with the greatest confidence, that 
he never knew of its failure in any of the cases it 
is recommended for, excepting where it has been 
neglected to be properly persevered in, for indiges¬ 
tion, sensation of fulness, pain and oppression after 
meals, loss of appetite, whether arising from excess 
or want of tone and energy of the digestive organs ; 
also for rheumatism, gout, spasms, cramps, hyste¬ 
rics, flatulence, in immoderate perspiration, nervous, 
hypochondriacal, and bilious affections, heartburn, 
languor, general debility, or a delicate state of 
health, whether the result of long illness, or con¬ 
stitutional weakness ; it is certain in affording in¬ 
stant relief in the most violent sick headache. 
Forty drops of this Essence is equal to half a pint 
of Chamomile Tea. Sold in bottles at 2 s. 9 d. ; 
4s. 6 d. ; 10s. 6c?.; and 21s. each. 

These Preparations are prepared only by Decimus 
Woodhouse, Operative Chemist Extraordinary to 
his late Majesty, at his Laboratory, 13, Little James 
Street, Bedford Row, of whom it may be had 
wholesale ; also retail of Hooper, 43, King William 
Street, London Bridge; T. Butler, 4, Cheapside; 
Sanger, 150, Oxford Street ; and of all Medicine 
Venders. N.B.—Be sure to ask for Woodhouse’s. 

CAUTION.—To prevent imposition, be sure 
to see the name of Decimus Woodhouse, 18, King 
William Street, London Bridge, is engraved on the 
Government Stamp, otherwise cannot be Genuine. 


C LARANCE’S COUGH BALSAM.—A bad 
Cough is a bad companion, and the sooner got 
rid of the better ; as it not only soon wears out the 
sufferer, but it is also truly distressing to those who 
witness its effects. It is, therefore, gratifying and 
consolatory to know that a remedy can be found in 
CLARANCE’S COUGH BALSAM, which will 
speedily cure the most severe Coughs, even such as 
prevent patients from lying down in their bed at 
night. It is prepared from Balsamic and Mucilagi¬ 
nous Herbs, and acts by allaying the Tickling and 
Irritation of the Throat and Windpipe, which are 
the frequent causes of Coughing. It dissolves con¬ 
gealed Phlegm, promotes Expectoration, relieves 
difficulty of Breathing, Hoarseness, Wheezing, 
Tightness and Oppression of the Chest, and gives as¬ 
tonishing freedom and power to the Lungs ; so much 
so, that among many other surprising Cures, is that 
of Mr. Smith, of Blackheath, who from Shortness 
of Breath could scarcely get up-stairs to bed with¬ 
out assistance ; after taking six bottles, was enabled 
to run more than a mile without suffering the least 
inconvenience. It is also highly esteemed for its 
excellent properties in curing Consumptive, Asth¬ 
matic, and Hooping-Coughs, as well as for giving 
power, tone, and clearness to the voice. A dose at 
bedtime seldom fails to cure a recent Cold, and 
prevent all injurious consequences. Sold by Ap¬ 
pointment of the Proprietor, in bottles at 13 d., 
2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. each, by J. W. Stirling, Che¬ 
mist, Nq, 86, High-street, Whitechapel. 


WfOOD and BARRETT beg to recom- 

» V mend their PATENT SELF-ACTING OVEN and 
BOILER KITCHEN-RANGES, without a Flue, equally 
suited for the Cottage or Palace, having sold 5000 by re¬ 
commendation only. Also, to their IMPROVED BROIL¬ 
ING STOVE, HOT PLATE and HOT CLOSET, heated by 
one small fire; suited for large Families and Hotels, by the 
use of which that unpleasant smell in kitchens is entirely 
prevented. Kitchens completely fitted up with every at¬ 
tention to use, economy and comfort. An elegant assort¬ 
ment of STOVE-GRATES, on their much-approved radi¬ 
ating principle, with Fenders and Fire-Irons en suite. Every 
description of Baths fixedDrawings sent free of expense. 
W. & B. being Ironfounders, Manufacturers, and Retailers, 
are able to execute all Orders, which in taste, quality, 
economy, and despatch, cannot fail of giving satisfaction. 
—Range and Stove Manufactory, 247, Tottenham-court- 
road, near Oxford-street, London. 
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THE THAMES TUNNEL, 

S open every day (except Sundays) from Nine in 
the Morning until dark.—Admittance 1$. each. 
Entrance on the Surrey side of the River, close to 
Rotherhithe Church. The Tunnel is eleven hun¬ 
dred and forty feet long, and brilliantly lighted with 
Gas. The Shield is advanced to within the limits 
of the Company’s Wharf at Wapping, and Visitors 
are now allowed to pass under the entire breadth of 
the River, and to approach the Shield. 

Company's Office , 

[ Walbrook Buildings , Walbrook f 
November , 1840. 

By Order, J. CHARLIER, 

Clerk to the Company. 


P OOLOO’S CHINESE CEMENT.—The ex¬ 
traordinary properties of this Composition 
mske it one of the most useful articles ever pre¬ 
sented to the public. It is perfectly impervious to 
hot or cold water, and will resist the effects of the 
most intense heat. So tenacious and firm is it in its 
hold, that a new fracture is almost certain to take 
place rather than a severance in the original. Thus 
its utility surpasses all other Cements for the fixing 
and mending of china, glass, and ivory; the setting 
of stones and beads in rings and trinkets, &c. Sold, 
wholesale and retail, in bottles at Is. 6 d. 9 2s. 6d. t 
4s. 6d ., and 7s. 6d., by the Proprietor’s sole agents, 
Blofeld and Co., Cutlers and Razor-makers, 6, 
Middle-row, Holborn ; and by their appointment at 
the principal Chemists and Perfumers. 


SUDDEN DEATH is almost invariably produced by Apoplexy; 
the signs of its approach are, Giddiness, Pains in the Head (some¬ 
times constant, at others intermittent), Drowsiness, Frightful 
Dreams, Ringing in the Ears, and Dimness of Sight. 

Bloodletting has hitherto been the principal remedy relied on for 
the cure and prevention of this Disease ; the daily accounts of Sud¬ 
den Deaths in the Public Journals, and the Bills of Mortality, prove 
its inefficiency. 

Experience has shown that the only remedy to be relied on for 
the complete removal of Apoplexy, and the distressing symptoms at¬ 
tendant on it, is “ DR. PERRENGTON’S ANTI-APOPLECTIC 
AND HEAD PILL.” This valuable discovery purifies the 
Blood and equalises the circulation. It carries off the noxious 
humours from the System, strikes at the root of the Disease, and 
by perseverance restores to perfect health. Sold at Is. lie?, and 
2«. 9 d. 

DR. PERRENGTON’S “ TONIC APERIENT LIQUEUR” 
is strongly recommended for Loss of Appetite, Bilious Sick Head¬ 
ache, Weakness of the Stomach, and Indigestion. This valuable 
compound is composed of Indigenous and Exotic Invigorants. It 
sharpens the Appetite, exhilarates the Spirits, and braces the Nerves. As an Aperient it acts with gentle¬ 
ness and Cordiality, and without leaving the bowels subsequently confined. Sold at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6 d., 
and 11s. at the Central Depot, 44, Gerhard Strekt ; 6, Bruton Street, Bond Street; corner of South¬ 
ampton Street, Holborn ; Sanger’s, 150, Oxford Street; Johnson’s, Cornhill; Wilkinson’s, 248, Strand; 
Weatherly, 5, Bridge Street, Westminster; Swire, Edgeware Road : Huntsman, Camden Town; King, 
Blackfriars Road, and all Medicine Vendors. 




















CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

LIFE & FIRE ASSURANCE, TRUST & ANNUITY INSTITUTION, 

6, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, AND 7, ST. MARTINIS PLACE, TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

TO BE EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 

CAPITAL ONE MILLION, IN 20,000 SHARES OP £50 EACH. 

Oue Tenth of the entire Profits of this Institution will be applied to the Relief of Distressed and Aged 
Clergymen, and the Widows and Orphans of Clergymen who may be recommended by the Bishops, or by 
the Clergy of their respective localities. 

PATRONS. 

His Grace the Duke of BEAUFORT. 

His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUGH and QUEENSBERRY. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of OXFORD. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of GLOUCESTER and BRISTOL. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of ST. DAVID’S. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of CHICHESTER. 

The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of JAMAICA. 

DIRECTORS. 
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THE PROPRIETOR OVj 

DX3NSKA9TS BRITISH FOOD 

Daily receives the most flattering Testimonials of its excellence 
from private individuals and the faculty, who strongly recom¬ 
mend it, in preference to Gruel from Groats of any description. 
The esssential and most important difference being, that Groats, 
either prepared or not, are used in the raw state of the grain, and 
consequently ferment and turn acid on the stomach, whereas the 
British Food is completely deprived of that injurious quality, and 
rendered perfectly nutritious by the peculiar process it passes 
under in its manufacture. For rearing Infants, and for Mothers 
during confinement, it is delicious and invaluable. 

The British Food is sold in packets, at Sixpence, Is., and 2s. 
each, by all respectable Druggists, Grocers, and Booksellers, who 
may obtain it through their wholesale houses, with allowance of 
a good profit. Manufactory, 1, Long Lane, Aldersgate Street, 
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JONES’S PROMETHEANS. 

THE advantages the Prometheans possess over all other instantaneous lights are their extreme sim¬ 
plicity and durability, as neither time nor climate can impair their original quality. They are composed of 
a small glass bulb hermetically sealed, containing about a quarter of a drop of Sulphuric Acid, encom¬ 
passed by a composition of the Chlorate of Potash, enclosed in Wax Papers or Wax Tapers ; the latter will 
burn sufficiently long for sealing two or three letters. The PROMETHEANS being pleasant to use, 
and never failing in their purpose, they are rendered nearly as cheap as the common Lucifers. 

To be had of all respectable Chemists, &c., or at the Manufactory, 201, Strand. 
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BY APPOlNTMElrtf. Manupactubers of 

DRESS CANES AND RIDING WHIRS, 

a-TO HIS HOYAL HIGHNESS PRINCE ALBERT. 


UMBRELLAS 

OK A NEW 

, PRINCIPLE; 
with Steel Ribs, and of 

various other 
Descriptions, in Silk, 
From Two Guineas to 
Six Shillings and 
Sixpence; 
in Ginghams, 
from Ten Shillings to 
Two Shillings and 
Sixpence. 



HUNTING WHIPS 5 ,• 

RIDING CANES, 
and 

RIDING WftlPSy 
6i ' 

Entirely $e# 
in 

Gold anlh Silver, 
from 

Ten Guineas 
to 

Five Shillings. 


DRESS CANES IN THEIR VARIETIES, 

From Twenty Guineas to Ten Shillings ed-ch.* j: 

Also a very elegant Article for LADIEs , Riding Whips, made from the Hornjof the Rhinoceros. 

W. & J. SANGSTER, 

140, REGENT-STREET, LONDON, 

Manufactory ° an!) 4, PoFpin^s Court, Fleet-street. 
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HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN; 

IN HER MAGNIFICENT 

BRIDAL DRESS OF HONITON LACE, 

AND 



PRINCE ALBERT, 

IN HIS 

MILITARY UNIFORM. 


MADAME TUSSAUD AND SON 


Have just completed a National Group of the Queen and Prince Albert, at the moment of their Marriage 
by the Archbishop of Canterbury; the whole in Costumes of British Manufacture. Also a Group of 

JOHN KNOX REPROVING MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


Admittance One Shilling. Open from 11 tilli, and from 7 till 10. 


BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEFRIARS. 
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NORTH VIEW OF THE BLOODY TOWER. 


XXXIV.-HOW THE PRINCESS ELIZABETH WAS CONFRONTED WITH SIR 


THOMAS WYAT IN THE TORTURE-CHAMBER. 


o; 


As Elizabeth passed beneath the portal of the Bloody Tower* 
on her way to the lieutenant’s lodgings, whither she Was con¬ 
ducted after quitting Traitor’s Gate, by Bedingfeld and Sussex, 
she encountered the giants, who doffed their caps at her approach, 
and fell upon their knees. All three were greatly affected, 
especially Magog, whose soft and sensitive nature was completely 
overcome. Big tears rolled down his cheeks, and in attempting 
to utter a few words of consolation, his voice failed him. Touched 
by his distress, Elizabeth halted for a moment, and laying her 
hand on his broad shoulder, said in a tone, and with a look cal¬ 
culated to enforce her words, u Bear up, good fellow, and like a 
man. If I shed no tears for myself, those who love me need 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON. 


shed none. It is the duty of my friends to comfort—not to 
dishearten me. My case is not so hopeless as you think. The 
queen will never condemn the innocent, and unheard. Get up, I 
say, and put a bold face on the matter, or you are not your 
father's son.” 

Roused by this address, Magog obeyed, and rearing his bulky 
frame to its full height, so that his head almost touched the spikes 
of the portcullis, cried in a voice of thunder, “ Would your inno¬ 
cence might be proved by the combat, madam, as in our—” and 
he hesitated,—“ I mean your royal father’s time ! I would un¬ 
dertake to maintain your truth against any odds. Nay, I and my 
brethren would bid defiance to the whole host of your accusers." 

“ Though I may not claim you as champions,” replied Eliza¬ 
beth ; “ I will fight my own battle, as stoutly as you could fight 
it for me." 

“ And your grace’s courage will prevail,” rejoined Og. 

“ My innocence will,” returned Elizabeth. 

“ Right,” cried Gog. “ Your grace, I am assured, would 
no more harbour disloyalty against the queen than we should; 
seeing that—" 

b “ Enough,” interrupted the princess, hastily. “ Farewell, good 
friends," she continued, extending her hand to them, which they 
eagerly pressed to their lips, “ farewell! Be of good cheer. No 
man shall have cause to weep for me.” 

“ This is a proud, though a sad day,” observed Og, who was 
the last honoured by the princess's condescension, “ and will 
never be obliterated from my memory. By my father's beard !" 
he added, gazing rapturously at the long, taper fingers he was 
permitted to touch, “ it is the most beautiful hand I ever beheld, 
and whiter than the driven snow.” 

Pleased by the compliment—for she was by no means insensi¬ 
ble to admiration,—Elizabeth forgave its unseasonableness for its 
evident sincerity, and smilingly departed. But she had scarcely 
ascended the steps leading to the Green, when she was chilled by 
the sight of Renard, who was standing at the northern entrance 
of the Bloody Tower, wrapped in his cloak, and apparently 
waiting to see her pass. 

As she drew near, he stepped forward, and made her a pro¬ 
found, but sarcastic salutation. His insolence, however, failed in 
its effect upon Elizabeth. Eyeing him with the utmost disdain, 
she observed to Bedingfeld, “ Put that Spanish knave out of 
my path. And he who will remove him from the queen's councils 
will do both her and me a good turn." 

Your grace has sufficient room to pass,” returned Renard, 
with bitter irony, and laying his hand upon the hilt of his sword, 
as if determined to resist any attempt to remove him. “ Your 
prison within the Bell Tower is prepared, and if my counsels 
have any weight with her majesty, you will quit it only to take 
the same path, and ascend the same scaffold as your mother, 
Anne Boleyn.” 


































ELIZABETH IMPRISONED IN THE BELL TOWER. 355 

“ Another such taunt,” cried Sussex, fiercely, “ and neither 
the sacred character of your office, nor the protection of the 
queen, shall save you from my sword.” 

And he thrust him forcibly backwards. 

Elizabeth moved on at a slow and stately pace, while the guard 
closing round her and Sussex, opposed the points of their halberds 
to the infuriated ambassador. 

“ Your highness has increased Renard's enmity,” observed 
Bedingfeld, with a troubled look. 

“ I fear him not,” replied Elizabeth, dauntlessly. “ Let him 
do his worst. English honesty will ever prove more than a 
match for Spanish guile.” 

Entering the lieutenant’s lodgings, and traversing the long 
gallery already described as running in a westerly direction, 
Elizabeth soon reached the upper chamber of the Bell Tower, 
which, she was informed by Sir Thomas Brydges, was appointed 
for her prison. 



UPPER CHAMBER IN THE BELL TOWER. 


u It is a sorry lodging for a king’s daughter,” she observed, 
“ and for one who may be queen of this realm. But since my sister 
will have it so, I must make shift with it. How many atten¬ 
dants are allowed me ?” 

“ One female,” replied Brydges. 
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the tower of London. 
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her to let me be confronted with Vvat' tu l t ! ’ ™P lor © 
be extorted from him ” ^ at ’ that the truth may 

^^SSS^kWT 

put into his mouth with the vain hone ^ T word ® have been 
recant them if he sees me TTe .1 , pardon. But he will 
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the dungeon contTneibhzabeth, sinking into the only seat which, 

I beseech your highness to compose yourself,” cried Beding- 
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feld, compassionately. “We will withdraw and leave you to the 
care of your attendant.” 

“ I want no assistance,” replied Elizabeth, recovering herself. 
“ Will you entreat her majesty to grant me an audience on the 
terms I have named, and in the presence of Wyat ?” 

“ It must be speedy, then,” remarked Brydges, “ for he is ad¬ 
judged to die to-morrow.” 

“ To-morrow !” echoed Elizabeth. ci Nay, then, good Beding¬ 
feld, seek the queen without delay. Implore her by the love she 
once bore me—by the love I am assured she bears me still—to 
interrogate me before this traitor. If he perishes with this 
confession uncontradicted, I am lost.” 

“ Your words shall be repeated to her highness,'* replied 
Bedingfeld, “ and I will not fail to add my entreaties to your 
own. But I cannot give a hope that your request will be 
granted.” 

“ It is fortunate for your highness that the queen visits the 
Tower to-day,” observed Brydges. “ Her arrival is momently 
expected. As I live !” he exclaimed, as the bell was rung over¬ 
head, and answered by the beating of drums and the discharge 
of cannon from the batteries, “ she is here !” 

“ It is Heaven’s interposition in my behalf,” cried Elizabeth, 

Go to her at once, Bedingfeld. Let not the traitor, Kenard, 
get the start of you. I may live to requite the service. Go 
—go.” 

The old knight obeyed, and the others immediately after¬ 
wards retired, closing the door upon the princess, and placing a 
guard outside. 

Left alone, Elizabeth flew to the narrow*, and strongly-grated 
loophole, commanding the southern ward, through wdiich the 
queen must necessarily pass on her way to the palace, in the hope 
of catching a glimpse of her. She had not to wait long. Loud 
fanfares of trumpets resounded from the gate of the By-ward 
Tower. These martial flourishes were succeeded by the tramp¬ 
ling of steeds, and fresh discharges of ordnance, and the next 
moment, a numerous retinue of horse and foot emerged from the 
gateway. Just as the royal litter appeared, it was stopped by 
Sir Henry Bedingfeld, and the curtains were drawn aside by 
Marys own hand. It was a moment of intense interest to 
Elizabeth, and she watched the countenance of the old knight, 
as if her life depended upon each word he uttered. At first, she 
could n°t see the queen’s face, but as Bedingfeld concluded, 
Mary leaned forward, and looked up at the Bell Tower. Un¬ 
certain whether she could be seen, Elizabeth determined to make 
her presence known, and thrusting her hand through the bars, 
waved her kerchief. Mary instantly drew back. The curtains 
of the litter were closed ; Bedingfeld stepped aside; and the 
cavalcade moved on. 

u She will not see me!” cried Elizabeth, sinking back in 
despair. “ I shall perish like my mother.” 
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door was opened, and Sir Thomas Brydges, accompanied by two 
serving-men and a female attendant, entered the room. Provi¬ 
sions were placed before her by the men, who instantly 
withdrew, and Brydges was about to follow, leaving the female 
attendant behind, when Elizabeth stopped him, and inquired 
what answer Sir Henry Bedingfeld had brought from the 

queen. . ... „ 

“ My orders are to hold no communication with your grace, 

replied the lieutenant. . . „ 

“ At least, tell me when I am to be examined by the council? 
rejoined Elizabeth. “ The meanest criminal has a right to 

be so informed! ” , , 

But Brydges shook his head, and quitting the chamber, closed 
the door, and barred it outside. 

Controlling her feelings, as she was now no longer alone, 
Elizabeth commanded her attendant to awaken her in an hour, 
and threw herself upon the couch. Her injunctions were 
strictly complied with, and she arose greatly refreshed. A 
lamp had been left her, and taking up a book of prayers, 
she addressed herself to her devotions, and while thus occupied 
her mind gradually resumed its composure. About midnight, 
the door was opened by the lieutenant, who entered the room 
attended by Nightgall, and two other officials in sable robes, 
while a guard of halberdiers, bearing torches, remained without. 

“ I must request your grace to follow me,” said Brydges. 

“ Whither?” demanded Elizabeth, rising. “ To the queen’s 
presence ? ” 

The lieutenant made no answer. 

“ To the council ? ” pursued the princess,—“ or to execution. 
No matter. I am ready.” And she motioned the lieutenant to 

lead on. . 

Sir Thomas Brydges obeyed, and followed by the princess, 
traversed the gallery, descended the great staircase, and entered 
a spacious chamber on the ground floor. Here he paused for a 
moment, while a sliding panel in the wall was opened, thiough 
which he and his companion passed. 

A short flight of stone steps brought them to a dark narrow 
passage, and they proceeded silently and slowly along it, until 
their progress was checked by a strong iron door, which was 
unfastened and closed behind them by Nightgall. The jarring 
of the heavy bolts, as they were shot into their sockets, resounded 
hollowly along the arched roof of the passage, and smote forcibly 
upon Elizabeth’s heart, and she required all her constitutional 

firmness to support her. . 

They were now in one of those subterranean galleries, oiten 
described before, on either side of which were cells, and the 
clangour called forth many a dismal response. Presently after¬ 
wards, they arrived at the head of a staircase, which Eiizabet 1 
descended, and found herself, in the torture-chamber. A dread- 
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Renard. Where is Lord Russell's son? Why is he not 
here 2 ” 

44 You shall see him anon, since you desire it," replied Mary. 
46 Like yourself, he is a prisoner in the Tower. But these as¬ 
sertions do not clear you.” 

44 Your highness says you have Wyat's confession,” rejoined 
Elizabeth. 44 What faith is to be attached to it 2 It has been 
wrung from him by the severity of the torture to which he has 
been subjected. Look at his shattered frame, and say whether 
it is not likely he would purchase relief from such suffering as 
he must have endured at any cost. The sworn tormentors 
are here. Let them declare how often they have stretched him on 
the rack-r-how often applied the thumbscrew,—how often de¬ 
livered him to the deadly embraces of the scavenger s daughter, 
before this false charge was wrung from him. Speak, fellows! 
how often have you racked him ? ” 

But the tormentors did not dare to reply. A stifled groan broke 
from Wyat. and a sharp convulsion passed over his frame. 

44 The question has only extorted the truth,” observed Mary. 

44 If the accusation so obtained be availing, the retraction must 
be equally so, v replied Elizabeth. 44 Sir Thomas Wyat,” she 
exclaimed, in a loud and authoritative tone, and stepping towards 
him, 44 if you would not render your name for ever infamous, you 
will declare my innocence.” 

The sufferer gazed at her, as if he did not clearly comprehend 
what was said to him. 

Elizabeth repeated the command, and in a more peremptory 
tone. 

44 What have I declared against you 2” asked Wyat, faintly. 

44 You have accused me of countenancing your traitorous prac¬ 
tices against the queen's highness, who now stands before you,” 
rejoined Elizabeth. 44 You well know it is false. Do not die 
with such a stain upon your knighthood and your honour. 
The worst is over. Further application of the rack would be 
fatal, and it will not be resorted to, because you would thus 
escape the scaffold. You can have, therefore, no object in ad¬ 
hering to this vile fabrication of my enemies. Retract your 
words, I command you, and declare my innocence.” 

44 I do,” replied Wyat, in a firm tone. 44 I have falsely 
accused you, and was induced to do so in the hope of pardon. 
I unsay all I have said, and will die proclaiming your innocence.” 

44 It is well,” replied Elizabeth, with a triumphant glance at 
the queen. 

44 Place me at the feet of the princess,” said Wyat to his sup¬ 
porters. 44 Your pardon, madam,” he added, as the order was 
obeyed. 

44 You have it,” replied Elizabeth, scarcely able to repress her 
emotion. 44 May God forgive you, as I do.” 

44 Then your former declaration was false, thou perjured 
traitor 2 ” cried Mary, in amazement. 
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-Vliat I have said, I have said,” rejoined Wyat; “ what I 
now say is the truth.” And he motioned the attendants to raise 
him the pam of kneeling being too exquisite for endurance. 
And you will adhere to your declaration ? ” pursued Mary 
“ To my last breath,” gasped Wyat. 

“ At whose instigation were you induced to charge the princess 
witlij conspn-mg wjth you?” demanded Renard, stepping for- 

“ vi t J r rS if Vet f rmi With a Iook of ^tense hatred. 

You, who have deceived the queen-deceived me-and would 
deceive the devil your master, if you could—you urn-ed me to 
rt you—haha ! ” And with a convulsive attempt^ hit 
ter, which communicated a horrible expression to his feature 

thVS " °tJ he r mS K° f and Was conve y ed to a ceU at 

* tke ohaniber, the door of which was closed. 

My innocence is established,” said Elizabeth, turning to the 

“ entirely,’’ answered Mary. “ Wyat’s first charge was 
supported by Lord Russell’s son.” 

« ^ f T , ake , me t0 h ™’ or , s ?nd for him hither,” rejoined Elizabeth. 

life ttehetol ’ yA ' byKe “ r< '- 1 Wi '' 

“ I Will not refute the idle charge brought against me,” ob¬ 
served Renard who had been for a moment confounded by 

Wyat s accusation. “ Your majesty will at once discern its utter 
groundlessness. 

f “{** “° oi. emen oyfor myself,” interposed Courtenay, speaking 
for the first time ; but I beseech your highness not to let the 
words of that false and crafty Spaniard weigh against vour 

orhdnated ”° m ^ perfidl0US counsels all these disasters have 
“ Y ° U T U ! d scre ® n the princess in the hope of obtaining her 

ifftfsas ^ ^ p“U 

“ So far from it,” replied the Earl, “ I here solemnly re- 
nounce all pretensions to her.” J 

a S° Urt ! nay * ^ x °l a i m ed Elizabeth, in a tone of anguish. 
®- ecent events have cured me of love and ambition,” pursued 
the Earl, without regarding her. “ All I desire is freedom.” 

ii» 18 -jZv 116 , s ? unworth .V that I have entertained this 
regard ? cried Elizabeth. “ But I am rightly punished.” 

You are so, ’ replied Mary, bitterly. “And you now taste 
some of the pangs you inflicted upon me." 

if w ar £ raclous madam," cried Courtenay, prostrating him- 
self before the queen. “ I have avowed thus much, that you may 
attach due credit to what I am about to declare concerning 
Renard. My heart was yours, and yours only, till I allowed 
myself to be influenced by him. I knew not then his design, but 
it has since been fully revealed. It was to disgust you with me 
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that he might accomplish the main object of his heart the 
match with the prince of Spain. He succeeded too well. Tj tterly 
inexperienced, I readily yielded to the allurements he spread 
before me. My indiscretions were reported to you. But, 
failing in alienating me from your regard, he tried a deeper 
game, and chose out as his tool, the princess Elizabeth” 

43 “ Ha ! ” exclaimed Mary. 

u He it was,” pursued Courtenay, u who first attracted my 
attention towards her—who drew invidious comparisons between 
her youthful charms and your Majesty’s more advanced age. He 
it was, who hinted at the possibility of an alliance between us— 
who led me on step by step till I was completely enmeshed. I 
will own it, I became desperately enamoured of the princess. I 
thought no more of your highness—of the brilliant prospects 
lost to me; and, blinded by my passion, became reckless of 
the perilous position in which I placed myself. But now that 
I can look calmly behind me, I see where, and why I fell and 
I fully comprehend the tempter’s motives/’ 

u What says your excellency to this \ demanded Mary, 


sternly. ,. , . . , „ 

u Much that the Earl of Devonshire has asserted is true, 
replied Renard. “ But in rescuing your majesty, at any cost, 
from so unworthy an alliance, I deserve your thanks, rather 
than your reprobation. And I shall ever rejoice that I have 
succeeded.” 

“ You have succeeded at my expense, and at the expense of 
many of my bravest and best subjects, replied Maiy, severely. 
“ But the die is cast, and cannot be recalled.” 

“True,” replied Renard, with a smile of malignant satis- 

** a< “ Will your highness pursue your investigations further to¬ 
night ! ” demanded Gardiner. 

No,” replied the queen, who appeared lost in thought. Bet 
the Princess Elizabeth be taken back to the Bell Tower, and 
Courtenay to his prison in the Bowyer Tower. I will consider 
upon their sentence. Wyat is respited for the present. 1 shall 

interrogate him further.” . 

With this, she quitted the torture-chamber with her tram, 
and the prisoners were removed as she had directed. 


XXX Y # _HOW XIT DISCOVERED THE SECRET OF HIS BIRTH ; AND HOW 

HE WAS KNIGHTED UNDER THE TITLE OF SIR NARCISSUS LE 
GRAND. 

Life is full of the saddest and the strongest contrasts. The 
laugh of derision succeeds the groan of despair—the revel follows 
the funeral-the moment that ushers the new-born babe into 
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St^dfhs^unshine the p ™on 

But throughout the great citvwhiYh it IthlD ’ ^ j°? and des pair. 
you might, no stronger contracts h k ?° mm anded, search where 

found, than were now to be met wbilT'+f ^ des P air cou,d be 
While, on the one hand, ever V Tu n ^ “ the T °7f of L °ndo„. 
an hour passed that some miserablfl £ ff was crowded, and scarcely 

of the ^rTtZSZ?o’ T^Z,r d ” 0t ire th « 
other, there was mirth, revelry and alHhp 10 e , xecutlone 1 r 5 on the 
of victory. As upon Mary’s former fr* th C £ stoma ?7 celebrations 
vast fire was lighted in the centre of the™P H her enemies > a 
oxen, roasted whole at it, were distributer) 1 ow er Green, and four 
portionate supplyofbread and a t buted ’ together with a pro¬ 
to every soldier L the fortresl and * n ° r mead > in rations, 
most joviality prevailed Tr> 1 p asma y be supposed, the ut- 
Of gold, JlaS. «• •Hoftal an angel 

giants were given the residue of^f w ^ e to the three 

Gaecoign wh£, and, in liiSof Sl, b “ qU ?' * bu “ ° f 
•during the siege, their yearly fee bw^ * • Vahant Conducfc 
trebled. On the nitrht of tbli f 7 queens c °mmand, was 
of fireworks took place on the Green™^’ a magnificent display 
mination was effected by means of a & f ^ xtra ° rdinar y illu- 

p..eh, ranged Jong ,he L”S e nL of tl7, wtZ'r " Ft 
being suddenly lighted cast fnr+h 1 VY . hlte Tower, which 

“hole fortKee/anfwrinat *'?? ,hl “ ‘"“mined ‘ho 

Not unmindful otth^.V^xTli d “fT »• 
find a favourable opportunity of Si->t. though unable to 

-assume all the consequence o f his Tt?/ iW not M to 
treated those with whom l>,, • S , an ticipated honours. He 

tiness; andthTul M a ^Tf ted ™ th the utmos t haugh- 
merriment of th“ S gi Y£‘t?*T' ^ 

? fe w blows, from Inch as werl noS retorfc ’ and not 

insolence. The subiect that n P m 0 / n° 3ed to . put , U P with his 
was the title he oughtto assume • P f occ upied his thoughts, 

fed with hi. preE 4JEfa? ‘'‘•"“‘hnwngldydh.W 

name!” he exclaimed. “How Il'oathe itT “? ““‘fmptMe 
quire it ? It was bestowed i™ n Jo j e it .—and how did I ac- 

°g, to whose care I was comm?tt?d’ 1 S 4 Uppose ’ in m y infancy, by 
birth. I must unravel it. Let me see -Jjflw 617 ° Ver m >’ 
ago, (come Martinmas,) I was denoted d ^?" and ‘twenty years 
ward Tower in a piece of Ki fln p!P? t d at * he door of the By- 
for so illustrious an mfant—a eire * •~ unwo rthy swaddling-cloth 
my noble parents were anxfeu^fer” 06Wh \ Chfullyprovesthat 
have heard of changelLs-of elfil , c ™ ceal >nent. Sta V •' I 

the room of those thfy steal left by fairies in 

crosses my frame at the bare Sea 1 *a T* ?° ne ‘ A shudder 
daring, my high mental rmal.v * A “ d yet my act ivity, my 
person, small g though i^be-aTMhe^e™ 6 ^ 1 !^ ® ymmetry 
supposition. Yes' I am a chan ,. e seem to warrant the 
i. am a changeling. I am a fairy child. Yefc 
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xit’s reflections on his origin. 

Lold ! this will not do. Though I may entertain these notions- 
in secret of my alliance with the invisible world, they will not 
be accepted by the incredulous multitude. I must have some-* 
father, probable, or improbable. Who could he have been? 
Or who might he have been ? Let me see. Sir Thomas More 
was imprisoned in the Tower about the time of my birth. Could 
I not be his son ? It is more than probable. So was the Bishop 
of Rochester. But to claim descent from him would bring scandal 
upon the church. Besides, he was a Catholic prelate. No, it 
must be Sir Thomas More. That will account for my wit. Then 
about the same time there were the Lord Darcy ; and Robert 
Salisbury, Abbot of Vale Crucis; the Prior of Doncaster; Sir 
Thomas Percy; Sir Francis Bygate ; and Sir John Bulmer. All 
these were prisoners, so that I have plenty to choose from. . I will 
go and consult Og. I wonder whether he has kept the piece of 
blanket in which I was wrapped. It will be a gross omission if 
he has not.” 

The foregoing soliloquy occurred in one of the galleries. of 
the palace, where the vain-glorious mannikin was lingering 
in the hope of being admitted to the royal presence. No 
sooner did the idea of consulting Og on the subject of his 
birth occur to him, than he set off to the By-ward Tower, where 
he found the two unmarried giants employed upon a huge smoking 
dish of baked meat, and, notwithstanding his importunity, neither 
of them appeared willing to attend to him. Thus baffled, and 
his appetite sharpened by the savoury odour of the viands, Xit 
seized a knife and fork, and began to ply them with great zeal. 
The meal over, and two ponderous jugs that flanked the board 
emptied of their contents, Og leaned his huge frame against tho 
wall, and in a drowsy tone informed the dwarf that he was ready 
to listen to him. 

“ No sleeping, then, my master,” cried Xit, springing upon his 
knee, and tweaking his nose. “ I have a matter of the utmost 
importance to consult you about. Vou must be wide awake. 

“ What is itr replied the good-humoured giant, yawning as if 
he would have swallowed the teazing mannikin. 

“ It relates to my origin,” replied Xit. “ Am I the son of a 
nobleman V ? 

“I should rather say you were the offspring of some ape 
escaped from the menagerie,” answered Og, bursting into a roar 
of laughter, in which he was joined by Gog, much to the discom¬ 
fiture of the cause of their merriment. “ You have all the tricks 

of the species.” # # . 

u Dare to repeat that insinuation, base Titan, cried Xit, 
furiously, and drawing his sword, “ and I will be thy death. I am 
as illustriously descended as thyself, and on both sides too, 
whereas thy mother was a frowzy fish-wife. Know that I am the- 
son of Sir Thomas More.” 

“ Sir Thomas More !” echoed both giants, laughing more 1 m- 
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32 ??,?“ ^ “ What haS P Ut that "°tion into thy 

m “ ¥ y better gemus,” replied Xit, “ and unless you can show 
® (Y° *“** ™y father, I shall claim descent from him ” 

. V ou will only expose yourself to ridicule,” returned Off, nat- 

S h Z?T m *f h ° ck , hea ^'~ a familiarity which he resented,~ 
nd though I and my brethren laugh at you, and make a iest 
of you, we do not desire others to do so.” J 

“ Once graced by knighthood, no man, be he of my stature or 
of yours my overgrown master, shall make a jest of me with im¬ 
punity,” replied Xit, proudly. “ But since you think I 

descent ?”“ ^ ^ Th ° mi " S M ° re ’ fr0m whom can 1 safely claim 

“ i: would willingly assist you to a father,” replied Off smo- 

bairfha^Hab ^ 7 my , faith ’ 1 can think of none more pre- 
bable than Hanun s pet monkey, or perhaps old Max." P 

*n n ^ r shrieked Xit, in extremity of fury “ or vou 

wrapped 1 ?'” ^ beC ° me ° f th ® blanket in which I was 

l&lth? 1- ° S ’ 

Is it lost l demanded Xit, eagerly. 

“ S “ y! - 0 ” 1 rec0 ^ ect > I patched an 

1 Patched a pair of hose with it!” cried Xit. “ You de- 
seiye to go m tatters during the rest of your days. You have 
destroyed the sole clue to my origin.” 

Nay, if that blanket will guide you, I have taken tho 

hmelaL" Praerrmg il " ^ Khe 

« K h th e ?^ifi hey f/T ired Xit -- “ Lot me see them instantly.” 

we shall be disappointed. ’ ’ or 1 Iear 

. . 4 4* a !) e . vent ®’ i et us search without a moment’s delav ” re 

J °He ^ foT P T d ° Wn ’i and hUrryin ^ U P the staircase. * 

He was followed somewhat more leisurely by the two eianfs 

and the trunk was found crammed under a^eap of lumber 

into an embrasure The key was lost, but as Xit's P impatience 

Ip .' 1 n°f allo J., hlm t0 . fait to have it unfastened by' a 
sm th °g forced it open with the head of a halbert. It contained 

a n . b fl r ° f ° f h, 118 ! 0 ! 18 ’ cloaks of a11 hues and fashions, doublets 
pan .oufles,. caps, buff-boots and hose. Of the latter there were 
several pair and though many were threadbare enough, it did 
not appear that any were patched. 

w,f^%“ P p 1 0 a S. inl ° ‘ he tn,nt ‘° C ” h 

“ T fear they are lost,” observed Og. 

“ 14 would seem so >” re piied Xit, “ for there are only a doublet 
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and cloak left. Oh! that a worshipful knight’s history should 

hang on so slight a tenure ! „ 

“ Many a knight’s history has hung on less, replied Oog. 

“ But what have we rolled up in that corner f’ 

“ As I live, a pair of watchet-coloured hose,” cried Ait. 

“ The very pair wo are in quest of,” rejoined Og. “ Unfold 
them, and you will find the piece of blanket in the seat. 

Xit obeyed, and mounting on the side of the box held out the 
huge garments, and there, undoubtedly in the region intimated 

by°Og, was a piece of dirty flannel. 

J 44 And this, then, was my earliest covering, apostrophised 
Xit. “ In this fragment of woollen cloth my tender limbs 

were swathed! ” , ,, . , . T l 

“ Truly were they,” replied Og, laughing. “ And when I first 

beheld thee it was ample covering. But what light does it 

throw upon thy originr , 

“ That remains to be seen,” returned Xit. And unsheathing 
his dagger he began to unrip the piece of flannel from the gar¬ 
ment in which it was stitched. # , 

The two giants watched his proceedings in silence, and glanced 
significantly at each other. At length, Xit tore it away. 

“ It is a labour in vain,” observed Og. . 

“ Not so,” replied Xit. “ See you not tfiat^this corner is 
doubled over. There is a name worked within it.” 

“ The imp is right,” cried Og. “ How came I to overlook it. 
And he would have snatched the flannel from Xit, but the dwarf 
darted away, crying, 44 No one shall have a hand in the discovery 

but myself. Stand off” , 

Trembling with eagerness, he then cut open the coiner, and 

found, worked withinside, the words 


NARCISSUS LE GRAND. 


6 That 


44 Narcissus Le Grand !” exclaimed Xit, triumphantly, 
was my father s title. He must have been a nobleman.” # 

44 If'that was your father’s name,” returned Gog, “ and I begin 
to think you have stumbled upon the right person at last, he was 
a Frenchman, and groom of the pantry to Queen Anne Boleyn. 

“ He was a dwarf like yourself,” added Og, 44 and though the 
ugliest being I ever beheld, had extraordinary personal vanity. 

“In which respect he mightily resembled his son,” laughed Gog; 
“ and since we have found out the father, I think I can give a 
shrewd guess at the mother.” . v , 

“ I hope she was a person of distinction l cried Xit, wpo® 6 
countenance had fallen at the knowledge he had acquired of his 

^ 44 She^was a scullion,” replied Gog,—“ by name Mab Leather- 

barrow.” , T 11 n 

44 A scullion !” ejaculated Xit, indignantly. I, the son of a 
scullion,—and of one so basely-named as Leatherbarrow impos¬ 
sible r 
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“ I am as sure of it as of my existence,” replied Og. “ Your 
mother was not a jot taller, or more well-favoured than your 
father ; and they both, I now remember, disappeared about the 
time you were found.” 

“ Which name will you adopt—Le Grand, or Leatherbarrow ?” 
demanded Gog, maliciously. 

“ This is an unlucky discovery," thought Xit. “ I had better 
have left my parentage alone. The son of a groom of the pantry 
and a scullion. What a degrading conjunction! However I 
will make the most of it, and not let them have the laugh against 
me. _ I shall assume my father’s name,’’ he added aloud—“ Sir 
Narcissus Le Grand—and a good, well-sounding title it is as need 
be desired.” 

. ‘ 4 It is to be hoped all will have forgotten the former bearer of 
it,” laughed Og. 

“ 1 care n °t who remembers it,” replied Xit; “the name 
bespeaks noble descent. Call me in future Narcissus Le Grand. 
The title fits me exactly,—Narcissus expressing my personal 
accomplishments—Le Grand my majesty. For the present, you 
may put ‘ master’ to my name. You will shortly have to use a 
more honourable style of address. Farewell, sirs.” 

And thrusting the piece of flannel into his doublet, he strutted 
to the door. 

“ Farewell, sweet Master Narcissus,” cried Og. 

“ Farewell, Leatherbarrow,” added Gog. 

“ Le Grand,” corrected Xit, halting, with a dignified air; 
“.Le Grand, henceforth, is my name.” And he marched off with 
his head so erect that, unfortunately missing his footing, he tum¬ 
bled down the staircase. Picking himself up before the giants, 
whose laughter enraged him, could reach him, he darted off, and 
did not return till a late hour, when they had retired to rest. 

Two days after this discovery,—the queen being then at the 
Tower,—as he was pacing the grand gallery of the palace, 
according to custom, an usher tapped him on the shoulder, and 
desired him to follow him. With a throbbing heart Xit obeyed, 
and, putting all the dignity he could command into his deport¬ 
ment, entered the presence-chamber. On that very morning, 
as good luck would have it, his tailor had brought him his 
new habiliments; and arrayed in a purple velvet mantle lined 
with carnation-coloured silk, a crimson doublet slashed with 
white, orange-tawny hose, yellow buskins fringed with gold, and 
a green velvet cap, decorated with a plume of ostrich feathers, 
and looped with a diamond aigrette, he cut, in his own opinion^ 
no despicable figure. 

If the dwarf had entertained any doubts as to why he was sum¬ 
moned they would have been dispersed at once, as he advanced, by 
observing that the three giants stood at a little distance from the 
queen, and that she was attended only by a few dames of honour, 
her female jester, and the vice-chamberlain, Sir John Gage, who 
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held a crimson velvet cushion, on which was laid a richly-orna¬ 
mented sword. A smile crossed the queen’s countenance as Xit 
drew nigh, and an irrepressible titter spread among the dames of 
honour. Arrived within a few yards of the throne, the mannikin 
prostrated himself as gracefully as he could. But he was destined 
to mishaps. And in this the most important moment of his life, 
his sword, which was of extraordinary length, got between his 
legs, and he was compelled to remove it before his knee would 
touch the ground. # # 

“ We have not forgotten our promise—rash though it was,* 
observed Mary, “ and have summoned thy comrades to be witness 
to the distinction we are about to confer upon thee. In the 
heat of the siege, we promised that whoso would bring us Bret, 
alive or dead, should have his request, be it what it might. Thou 
wert his captor, and thou askest—■” 

“ Knighthood at your majesty’s hands,” supplied Xit. 

“ How shall we name thee V demanded Mary. 

“ Narcissus Le Grand,” replied the dwarf. “ I am callod 
familiarly Xit. But it is a designation by which I do not desire 
to be longer distinguished.” 

Mary took the sword from Sir John Gage, and placing it upon 
the dwarfs shoulder, said, “Arise, Sir Narcissus.” 

The new-made knight immediately obeyed, and making a pro¬ 
found reverence to the queen, was about to retire, when she 
checked him. 

“ Tarry a moment, Sir Narcissus,” she said. “ I have a 
further favour to bestow upon you.” 

“ Indeed!” cried the dwarf, out of his senses with delight. 
“ I pray your majesty to declare it.” 

“ You will need a dame,” returned the queen. 

“ Of a truth,” replied Sir Narcissus, tenderly ogling the bevy 
of beauties behind the throne, u I need one sadly.” 

“ I will choose for you,” said the queen. 

“ Your highness's condescension overwhelms me,” rejoined 
Sir Narcissus, wondering which would fall to his share. 

“ This shall be your bride,” continued the queen, pointing to 
Jane the Fool, “ and I will give her a portion.” 

Sir Narcissus had some ado to conceal his mortification. 
Receiving the announcement with the best grace he could assume, 
he strutted up to Jane, and taking her hand, said, “You hear 
her highness’s injunctions, sweetheart. You are to be Lady Le 
Grand. I need not ask your consent, I presume \ ” 

“You shall never have it,” replied Jane the Fool, with a 
coquettish toss of the head, “ if her highness did not command it.” 

“I shall require to exert my authority early,” thought Sir 
Narcissus, “ or I shall share the fate of Magog.” 

“ I, myself, will fix the day for your espousals,” observed Mary. 
“ Meanwhile, you have my permission to woo your intended bride 
for a few minutes in each day.” 

“ Only a few minutes I ” cried Sir Narcissus, with affected 
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disappointment. “ I could dispense with even that allowance ” 
he added to himself. 

“ 1 cannot reward your services as richly,” continued Mary, 
addressing the gigantic brethren, “ but I am not unmindful of 
them,—nor shall they pass unrequited. Whenever you have a 
boon to ask, hesitate not to address me.” 

The three giants bowed their lofty heads. 

“A purse of gold will be given to each of you,” continued 
the queen ; “ and on the day of his marriage, I shall bestow a like 
gift upon Sir Narcissus.” She then waved her hand, and the 
new-made knight and his companions withdrew. 


XXXVI.—HOW CHOLMONDELEY LEARNT THE HISTORY OF CICELY ; HOW 
NIGHTGALL ATTEMPTED TO ASSASSINATE RENARD ; AND OF THE 
TERRIBLE FATE THAT BEFEL HIM. 

Cuthbert Cholmondeley, after upwards of a week’s solitary 
confinement, underwent a rigorous examination by certain of the 
Council relative to his own share in the conspiracy, and his know¬ 
ledge of the different parties connected with it. He at once 
admitted that he had taken a prominent part in the siege, but 
refused to answer any other questions. u I confess myself guilty 
of treason and rebellion against the queen’s highness,” he said, 
U an( ^ I ask no further mercy than a speedy death. But if the 
word of one standing in peril of his life may be taken, I solemnly 
declare, and call upon you to attest my declaration,—that the 
Lady Jane Grey is innocent of all share in the recent insurrec¬ 
tion. For a long time, she was kept in total ignorance of the 
project, and when it came to her knowledge, she used every 
means, short of betraying it,—tears, entreaties, menaces,—to 
induce her husband to abandon the design.” 

6 This declaration will not save her,” replied Sir Edward 
Hastings, who was one of the interrogators, sternly,—“ By not 
revealing the conspiracy, she acquiesced in it. Her first duty 
was to her sovereign.” 

I am aware of it, and so is the unfortunate lady herself,” 
replied Cholmondeley. 4C But I earnestly entreat you, in pity for 
her misfortunes, to report what I have said to the queen.” 

“ I will not fail to do so,” returned Hastings; “ but I will not 
deceive you. Her fate is sealed. And now, touching the Princess 
Elizabeth s share in this unhappy affair. Do you know auerht 
concerning it 2” 

“ Nothing whatever,” replied Cholmondeley; “ and if I did, I 
would not reveal it.” 

6 ‘ Take heed what you say, sir,” rejoined Sir Thomas Brydges, 
who was likewise among the examiners, u or I shall order you to 
be more sharply questioned.” 

Nightgall heard this menace with savage exultation. 

“Ihe rack will wrest nothing from me,” said Cholmondeley, 
firmly. 
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Brydges immediately sat down at a table, and writing out a 
list of questions to be put to the prisoner, added an order for 
the torture, and delivered it to Nightgall. 

Without giving Cholmondeley time to reflect upon his impru¬ 
dence, the jailor hurried him away, and he did not pause till he 
came to the head of the stairs leading to the torture-chamber. On 
reaching the steps, Nightgall descended first, but though he opened 
the door with great caution, a glare of lurid light burst forth, and 
a dismal groan smote the ears of the listener. It was followed by a 
creaking noise, the meaning of which the esquire too well divined. 

Some little time elapsed before the door was again opened, 
and the voice of Nightgall was heard from below calling to his 
attendants to bring down the prisoner. The first object that 
caught Cholmondeley’s gaze on entering the fatal chamber, was 
a figure, covered from head to foot in a blood-coloured cloth. 
The sufferer, whoever he was, had just been released from 
the torture, as two assistants were supporting him, while Wol- 
fytt was arranging the ropes on the rack. Sorrocold, also, who 
held a small cup filled with some pungent-smelling liquid, and a 
sprinkling-brush in his hand, was directing the assistants. 

Horror-stricken at the sight, and filled with the conviction 
from the mystery observed, and the stature of the veiled person, 
that it was Lord Guilford Dudley, Cholmondeley uttered his 
name in a tone of piercing anguish. At the cry, the figure 
was greatly agitated—the arms struggled—and it was evident 
that an effort was made to speak. But only an inarticulate 
sound could be heard. The attendants looked disconcerted, and 
Nightgall stamping his foot angrily, ordered them to take their 
charge away. But Cholmondeley perceiving their intention, 
broke from those about him, and throwing himself at the feet of 
him whom he supposed to be Dudley, cried—“ My dear, dear lord, 
it is I, your faithful esquire, Cuthbert Cholmondeley. Make some 
sign, if 1 am right in supposing it to be you.” 

The figure struggledviolently, and shaking off the officials, raised 
the cloth, and disclosed the countenance of the unfortunate noble¬ 
man—but oh ! how changed since Cholmondeley had seen him last 
—how ghastly, how distorted, how death-like, were his features ! 

“You here!” cried Dudley. “Where is Jane? Has she 
fled 2 Has she escaped 2 ” # 

“ She has surrendered herself/’ replied Cholmondeley, “ m the 
hope of obtaining your pardon.” 

“ False hope !—delusive expectation ! ” exclaimed Dudley, m 
a tone of the bitterest anguish. “ She will share my fate. I could 
have died happy—could have defied these engines, if she had 
escaped—but now !—” 

“ Away with him!” interposed Nightgall. “ Throw the cloth 
over his head.” 

“ Oh God ! I am her destroyer ! ” shrieked Dudley, as the 
order was obeyed, and he was forced out of the chamber. 

b b 2 
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Cholmondeley was then seized by Wolfytt and the others and 
thrown upon his back on the floor. He made no resistance, 
well knowing, it would be useless; and he detarmined, even if 
he should expire under the torture, to let no expression of anguish 
escape him. Pie had need of all his fortitude; for the sharp¬ 
ness of the suffering to which he was subjected by the remorse¬ 
less Nightgall, was such as few could have withstood. But 
not a groan burst from him, though his whole frame seemed 
rent asunder by the dreadful tension. 

‘‘Go on” cried Nightgall, finding that Wolfytt and the 
others paused. 44 Turn the rollers round once more.” 

“ You will wrench his bones from their sockets,—he will expire 
if you do,” observed Sorrocold. r 

64 No matter,'” replied Nightgall; 44 1 have an order to question 
him sharply, and I will do so, at all hazards.* 

44 Do so at your own responsibility, then,” replied Sorrocold, 
retiring. 4 I tell you he will die if you strain him further ” 

44 Go on, I say,” thundered Nightgall. But as he spoke, the 
sufferer fainted, and Wolfytt refused to comply with the iailor’s 
injunctions. J 

Cholmondeley was taken off the engine. Restoratives were 
applied by Sorrocold, and the questions proposed by the lieu¬ 
tenant put to him by Nightgall. But he returned no answer; 
ai j u ^ € j r . m £ an angry exclamation at his obstinacy, the jailor 
ordered him to be taken back to his cell, where he was thrown 
upon a heap of straw, and left without light or food. 

For some time, Cholmondeley remained in a state of insensi¬ 
bility, and when he recovered, it was to endure far greater 
agony than he had experienced on the rack. His muscles were 
so strained that he was unable to move, and every bone in his 
boay appeared broken. The thought, however, that Cicely was 
ahve, and in the power of his hated rival, tormented him more 
sharply than his bodily suffering. Supposing her dead, though 
his heart was ever constant to her memory, and though he \vas 
^ ee P an( * severe grief, yet the whirl of events in 
which he had been recently engaged had prevented him from 
dwelhng altogether upon her loss. But now, when he knew that 
she stdl lived, and was in the power of Nightgall, all his passion— 
all his jealousy, returned with tenfold fury. The most dreadful 
suspicions crossed him; and his mental anguish was so great 
as. to be almost intolerable. While thus tortured in body and 
mmd,.the door of his cell was opened, and Nightgall entered, 
dragging after him a female. The glare of the lamp so dazzled 
Cholmondeleys weakened vision, that he involuntarily closed his 
eyes. Rut what was his surprise to hear his own name pronounced 
known accents, and, as soon as he could steady his gaze, 
to behold the features of Cicely—but so pale, so emaciated, that 
ne could scarcely recognise them. 

There, cried Nightgall, with a look of fiendish exultation, 
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pointing to Cholmondeley. “ I told you you should see your 
lover. Glut your eyes with the sight. The arms that should 
have clasped you are nerveless—the eyes that gazed so passion¬ 
ately upon you, dim—the limbs that won your admiration, 
crippled. Look at him—and for the last time. And let him 
gaze on you, and see whether in these death- pale features—in 
this wasted form, there are any remains of the young and bloom¬ 
ing maiden that won his heart.” 

“ Cicely ,” cried Cholmondeley, making an ineffectual attempt 
to rise, “ do I indeed behold you? I thought you dead.'” 

“ Would I were so,” she cried, kneeling beside him, u rather 
than what I am. And to see you thus—and without the power 
to relieve you.” 

“ You can relieve me of the worst pang I endure,” returned 
Cholmondeley. “ You have been long in the power of that 
miscreant—exposed to his violence, his ill-usage, to the worst 
of villany. Has he dared to abuse his power ? Do not deceive 
me ! Has he wronged you ?—Are you his minion ? Speak! 
And the answer will either kill me at once, or render my death 
on the scaffold happy. Speak ! Speak 1” 

“ I am yours, and yours only—in life or death, dear Chol¬ 
mondeley,” replied Cicely. “ Neither entreaties nor force should 
make me his.” 

“ The time is come when I will show you no further considera¬ 
tion,” observed Nightgall, moodily. “ And if the question your 
lover has just asked, is repeated, it shall be differently answered. 
You shall be mine to-morrow, either by your own free consent, 
or by force. I have spared you thus long, in the hope that you 
would relent, and not compel me to have recourse to means I 
would willingly avoid. Now, hear me. I have brought you 
hither to gratify my vengeance upon the miserable wretch, writh¬ 
ing at my feet, who has robbed me of your affections, and whoso 
last moments I would embitter by the certainty that you are in 
my power. But though it will be much to me to forego the pro¬ 
mised gratification of witnessing his execution, or knowing that 
he will be executed, yet I will purchase your compliance even at 
this price. Swear to wed me to-morrow, and to accompany me 
unresistingly whithersoever I may choose to take you, and, in 
return, I swear to free him.” 

“ He made a like proposal once before. Cicely,” cried the 
esquire. “ Reject it. Let us die together.” 

44 It matters little to me how you decide,” cried Nightgall. 
“ Mine you shall be, come what will.” 

“You hear what he says, Cholmondeley,” cried Cicely, dis¬ 
tractedly. 66 1 cannot escape him. Oh, let me save you !” 

< 4 Never ! ” rejoined Cholmondeley, trying to stretch his hands 
towards her. “Never! You torture me by this hesitation. 
Reject it, if you love me, positively—peremptorily !” 

“ Oh, Heaven direct me ! ” cried Cicely, falling upon her knees. 
41 If I refuse, I am your destroyer.” 
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“You will utterly destroy me, if you yield,” groaned Chol- 
mondeley. 

“ Once wedded to me,” urged Nightgall, “ you shall set him 
free yourself/' 

“ Oh, no, no, no ! ” cried Cicely. “ Death were better than 
that. I cannot consent. Cholmondeley, you must die.” 

“ You bid me live,” returned the esquire. 

“ You have signed his death-warrant!” cried Nightgall, seiz¬ 
ing her hand. “ Come along.” 

“ I will die here,” shrieked Cicely, struggling. 

“Villain!” cried Cholmondeley, “your cruelty will turn her 
brain, as it did that of her mother Alexia.” 

“How do you know Alexia was her mother?” demanded 
Nightgall, starting, and relinquishing his grasp of Cicely. 

“ I am sure of it,” replied Cholmondeley. “ And, what is more, 
I am acquainted with the rightful name and title of your victim. 
She was the wife of Sir Alberic Mountjoy, who was attainted 
of heresy and high treason, in the reign of Henry the Eighth.” 

“ I will not deny it,” replied Nightgall. “ She was so. But 
how did you learn this?” 

“ Partly, from an inscription upon a small silver clasp, which I 
found upon her hood when I discovered her body in the Devilin 
Tower/' replied Cholmondeley; “and partly, from inquiries 
since made. I have ascertained that the Lady Mountjoy was 
imprisoned with her husband in the Tower; and that at the time 
of his execution she received a pardon. I would learn from 
you why she was subsequently detained ?—why she was called 
Alexia ?—and why her child was taken from her ? ” 

* 6 She lost her senses on the day of her husband's death,” 
replied Nightgall. “ I will tell you nothing more.” 

“Alas !” cried Cicely, who had listened with breathless inte¬ 
rest to what was said, “ hers was a tragical history/' 

“•Yours will be still more tragical, if you continue obstinate,” 
rejoined Nightgall. “ Come along.” 

“Heaven preserve me from this monster!” she shrieked. 
“ Help me, Cholmondeley.” 

“ I am powerless as a crushed worm," groaned the esquire, in 
a tone of anguish. 

Nightgall laughed exultingly, and twining his arms around 
Cicely, held his hand over her mouth to stifle her cries, and 
forced her from the cell. 

The sharpest pang he had recently endured was light to Chol¬ 
mondeley, compared with his present maddening sensations, and 
had not insensibility relieved him, his reason would have given 
way. How long he remained in this state he knew not, but, on 
reviving, he found himself placed on a small pallet, and sur¬ 
rounded by three men, in sable dresses. His attire had been 
removed, and two of these persons were chafing his limbs with an 
ointment, which had a marvellous effect in subduing the pain, and 
restoring pliancy to the sinews and joints ; while the third, who 
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was no other than Sorrocold, bathed his temples with a pungent 
liquid. In a short time, he felt himself greatly restored, and 
able to move; and when he thought how valuable the strength 
he had thus suddenly and mysteriously acquired would have been 

a short time ago, he groaned aloud. ... . ,. , 

“ Give him a cup of wine,” said an authoritative voice, which 
Cholmondeley fancied he recognised, from the further end of the 
cell. And glancing in the direction of the speaker, he beheld 

“ It may be dangerous, your excellency,’’ returned Sorrocold. 

“ Dangerous or not, he shall have it, rejoined Renard. 

And wine was accordingly poured out by one of the attendants, 
and presented to the esquire, who eagerly drained it. 

“ Now leave us,” said Renard; “ and return to the torture- 
chamber. I will rejoin you there.” 

Sorrocold and his companions bowed, and departed. 

Renard then proceeded to interrogate Cholmondeley respect¬ 
ing his own share in the rebellion; and also concerning Dudley 
and Lady Jane. -Failing in obtaining satisfactory answers, he 
turned his inquiries to Elizabeth’s participation in the plot; and 
he shaped them so artfully, that he contrived to elicit from the 
esquire, whose brain was a good deal confused by the potent 
draught he had swallowed, some important particulars relative 
to the princess’s correspondence with W yat. 

Satisfied with the result of the examination, the ambassador 
turned to depart, when he beheld, close behind him, a masked 
figure, which he immediately recognised as the same that had 
appeared at the window of his lodgings in the Bloody lower, on 
the evening when Jane’s death-warrant was signed by the queen. 
No sound had proclaimed the mask’s approach, and the door 
was shut. The sight revived all Renard’s superstitious fears. 

“ Who, and what art thou V he demanded. 

“ Your executioner,” replied a hollow voice. And suddenly 
drawing a poniard, the mask aimed a terrible blow at Renard, 
which, if he had not avoided it, must have proved fatal. 

Thus assaulted, Renard tried to draw his sword, but he was 
prevented bv the mask, who grappled with him, and brought 
him to the"ground. In the struggle, however, the assassins 
vizard fell off, and disclosed the features of Nightgall. 

“ Nightgall!” exclaimed Renard. _ “ You, then, were the 
mysterious visitant to my chamber in the Bloody Tower. 1 
might have guessed as much when I met you in the passage. 
But you persuaded me I had seen an apparition. 

“ If your excellency took me for a ghost, I took you for some¬ 
thing worse,” replied Nightgall, keeping his knee upon the 
ambassador’s chest, and searching for his dagger, which had 

dropped in the conflict. , ,,, 

“Release me, villain!” cried Renard. “ Would you murderme? 

“ I am paid to put your excellency to death,” rejoined Night¬ 
gall, with the utmost coolness. 
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distance and, fearing to encounter the person who bore it, was 
about to hurry away, when, to his inexpressible joy, he perceived 
it was Cicely. With a wild cry, he started towards her, calling 
to her by name; but the young damsel, mistaking him probably 
for her persecutor, let fall her lamp, uttered a piercing scream, 
and fled. In vain, her lover strove to overtake her—in vain, he 
shouted to her, and implored her to stop—his cries were drowned 
in her shrieks, and only added to her terror. Cholmondeley, 
however, though distanced, kept her for some time in view; when 
all at once she disappeared. 

On gaining the spot where she had vanished, he found an open 
trap-door, and, certain she must have descended by it, took the 
same course. He found himself in a narrow, vaulted passage, but 
could discover no traces of her he sought. Hurrying forward, 
though almost ready to drop with fatigue, he came to a large 
octagonal chamber. At one side, he perceived a ladder, and at 
the head of it the arched entrance to a cell. In an agony of hope 
and fear he hastened towards the recess, and as he approached, 
his doubt was made certainty by a loud scream. Quick as thought, 
he sprang into the cell, and found, crouched in the further corner, 
the object of his search. 

“ Cicely,'' he exclaimed. “ it is I—your lover—Cholmondeley” 

“ You ! ” she exclaimed, starting up, and gazing at him as if she 
could scarcely trust the evidence of her senses; “ and I have been 
flying from you all this time, taking you for Nightgall ” And 
throwing herself into his arms, she was strained passionately to 
his bosom. 

After the first rapturous emotions had subsided. Cicely hastily 
explained to her lover that after she had been borne away by 
Nightgall she had fainted, and on reviving, found herself in her 
accustomed prison. Filled with alarm by his dreadful threats, 
she had determined to put an end to her existence rather than 
expose herself to his violence ; and had arisen with that resolu¬ 
tion, when an impulse prompted her to try the door. To her 
surprise it was unfastened—the bolt having shot wide of the 
socket, and quitting the cell, she had wandered about along 
the passages, until they had so mysteriously encountered each 
other. This explanation given, and Cholmondeley having related 
what had befallen him, the youthful pair, almost blinded to their 
perilous situation by their joy at their unexpected reunion, 
set forth in the hope of discovering the subterranean passage to 
the further side of the moat. 

Too much engrossed by each other to heed whither they were 
going, they wandered on;—Cicely detailing all the persecution 
she had experienced from Nightgall, and her lover breathing 
vengeance against him. The only person she had seen, she said, 
during her captivity was Xit. He had found his way to her 
dungeon, but was discovered while endeavouring to liberate 
her by Nightgall, who threatened to put him to death, if he 
did not take a solemn oath, which he proposed, not to reveal to 
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the place of her captivity. And she concluded the dwarf 
had kept hw vow, as she had seen nothing of him since ; nor had 
any one been led to her retreat. 

To these details, as well as to her professions of love for 
him unshaken by time or circumstance, Cholmondeley listened 
with such absorbing attention, that, lost to everything else, 
e tracked passage after passage, unconscious where he was 
going. At last, he opened a door which admitted them to a 

’ *T mated b 7 a broad of steps, down which 
several armed figures were descending. Cholmondeley would 
have retreated, but it was impossible. He had been perceived 
by the soldiers, who rushed towards him, questioned him and 
Cicely, and not being satisfied with their answers, conveyed 
t 3 .™ l ?P tle stairs to the lower guard-room in the White Tower 
which it appeared the wanderers had approached. 

. , 0rc ’ amongst other soldiers and warders, were the three 

giants, and instantly addressing them, Cholmondeley delivered 
Cicely to their care. He would have had them convey her to the 
tone Kitchen, but this an officer who was present would not 
permit, till inquiries had been made, and, meanwhile, the esquire 
was placed in arrest. H 

Shortly after this, an extraordinary bustle was heard at the 
door, and four soldiers entered carrying the body of a man upon 
a shutter. They set it down in the midst of the room. Amongst 
those, who flocked round to gaze upon it, was Cholmondeley. 

It was a frightful spectacle. But in the mutilated, though still- 
breatinng mass, the esquire recognized Nightgall. While he 
was gazing at the miserable wretch, and marvelling how ho 
came in this condition, a tall personage strode into the room, and 
commanding the group to stand aside, approached the body. It 
was Renard. After regarding the dying man for a few moments 
with savage satisfaction, he turned to depart, when his eye fell 
upon Cholmondeley. J 

“ 1 h ad forgotten you,” he said. “ But it seems you have not 
uw ed tbe °PP ortunit y offered you of escape.” 

‘•We caught him trying to get out of the subterranean pas¬ 
sages, your excellency,’ remarked the officer. 1 

“Let him remain here till further orders,” rejoined Renard. 
You have saved my life, and shall find I am not ungrateful,” 
he added to Cholmondeley. s ’ 

“ y° ur excellency would indeed requite me,” replied the 
esquire, you will give orders that this maiden, long and falsely 

her’friends ^ “ ay be alIowed to return to 

‘‘I know her,” rejoined Renard, looking at Cicely; “and I know 
that what you say is true. Release her,” he added to the officer. 
And giving a last terrible look at Nightgall, he quitted the room. 

Is Cicely here! groaned the dying man. 

her ? * S ’” r<d>bed Cholmondele y- “ Have you aught to say to 
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“Ay, and to you, too,” replied Nightgall. “ Let her approach, 
and bid the others stand off; and I will confess all I have done. 
Give me a draught of wine, for it is a long story, and I must have 
strength to tell it.” 

Before relating Nightgall’s confession, it will be necessary to 
see what dreadful accident had befallen him; and in order to do 
this, his course must be traced, subsequently to his flight from 
Cholmondeley’s dungeon. 

Acquainted with all the intricacies of the passages, and run¬ 
ning with great speed, Nightgall soon distanced his pursuer, who 
having lost trace of him, was obliged to give up the chase. 
Determined, however, not to be baulked of his prey, he retraced 
his steps to the torture-chamber, where he found Wolfytt, Sorro- 
eold, and three other officials, to whom he recounted the jailor’s 
atrocious attempt. 

“ I will engage to find him for your excellency,” said Wolfytt, 
who bore no very kindly feeling to Nightgall, “ if he is anywhere 
below the Tower. I know every turn and hole in these passages 
better than the oldest rat that haunts them,” 

« Deliver him to my vengeance/* rejoined Renard, “ and you 
shall hold his place.” 

“ Says your excellency so!” cried Wolfytt; “then you may 
account him already in your hands.” 

With this, he snatched up a halberd and a torch, and bidding 
two of the officials come with him, started off at a swift pace on 
the right. Neither he nor his companions relaxed their pace, 
but tracked passage after passage, and examined vault after vault 
—but still without success. 

Renard’s impatience manifested itself in furious exclamations, 
and Wolfytt appeared perplexed and disappointed. 

“ I have it! ” he exclaimed, rubbing his shaggy head. “He must 
have entered Saint John’s Chapel, in the White Tower, by the 
secret passage.” 

The party were again in motion; and, taking the least cir¬ 
cuitous road, Wolfytt soon brought them to a narrow passage, 
at the end of which he descried a dark crouching figure. 

“ We have him! ” he cried, exultingly. “ There he is ! ” 

Creeping quickly along, for the roof Was so low that he was 
compelled to stoop, Wolfytt prepared for an encounter with 
Nightgall. The latter grasped his dagger, and appeared ready 
to spring upon his assailant. Knowing the strength and fero¬ 
city of the jailor, Wolfytt hesitated a moment, but goaded on 
by Renard, who was close behind, and eager for vengeance, he 
was about to commence the attack, when Nightgall, taking 
advantage of the delay, touched a spring in the wall behind him, 
and a stone dropping from its place, he dashed through the aper¬ 
ture. With a yell of rage ?ud disappointment, Wolfytt sprang 
after him, and was instantly struck down by a blow from his 
opponent's dagger. Renard followed, and beheld the fugitive 
speeding across the nave of Saint J ohn’s Chapel, and, without 
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Renard now felt secure of him, and uttered a shout of savage 
delight. The fugitive would have gained the roof, if he had not 
been intercepted by a party of men, who at the very moment he 
reached the doorway communicating with the leads presented 
themselves at it. Hearing the clamour raised by Renard 
and his followers below, these men commanded Nightgall to 
surrender. Instead of complying, the miserable fugitive, now at 
his wits' end, rushed backwards, with the determination of assail¬ 
ing Renard. He met the ambassador at a turn in the stairs a 
little below, and aimed a desperate blow at him with his dagger. 
But Renard easily warded it off, and pressing him backwards, 
drove him into one of the deep embrasures at the side. 

Driven to desperation, Nightgall at first thought of springing 
through the loophole; but the involuntary glance that he cast 
below, made him recoil. On seeing his terror, Renard was filled 
with delight, and determined to prolong his enjoyment. In vain, 
Nightgall endeavoured to escape from the dreadful snare in 
which he was caught. He was driven remorselessly back. In 
vain, he implored mercy in the most abject terms. None was 
shown him. Getting within the embrasure, which was about 
twelve feet deep, Renard deliberately pricked the wretched 
man with the point of his sword, and forced him slowly back¬ 
wards. 

Nightgall struggled desperately against the horrible fate that 
awaited him, striking at Renard with his dagger, clutching 
convulsively against the wall, and disputing the ground inch by 
inch. But all was unavailing. Scarcely a foot’s space inter¬ 
vened between him and destruction, when Renard sprang for¬ 
ward, and pushed him by main force through the loophole. He 
uttered a fearful cry, and tried to grasp at the roughened 
surface of the wall. Renard watched his descent. It was 
from a height of near ninety feet. 

He fell with a terrific smash upon the pavement of the court 
below. Three or four halberdiers, who were passing at a little 
distance, hearing the noise, ran towards him, but finding he was 
not dead, though almost dashed in pieces, and scarcely retain¬ 
ing a vestige of humanity, they brought a shutter, and conveyed 
him to the lower guard-room, as already related. 

“ I have no hope of mercy,” gasped the dying man, as his request 
was complied with, and Cicely, with averted eyes, stood beside 
him, 44 and I deserve none. But I will make what atonement 
I can for my evil deeds. Listen to me, Cicely, (or rather I should 
say Angela, for that is your rightful name,) you are the daughter 
of Sir Alberic Mountjoy, and were born while your parents were 
imprisoned in the Tower. Your mother, the Lady Grace, lost her 
reason on the day of her husband’s execution, as I have before 
stated. But she did not expire as I gave out. My motive for 
setting on foot this story, and for keeping her existence secret, was 
the hope of making her mine if she recovered her senses, as I had 
reason to believe would be the case.” 
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“ Wretch !” exclaimed Cholmondeley. 

“You cannot upbraid me more than I now upbraid myself," 
groaned Nightgall; “ but my purpose was thwarted. The ill- 
fated lady never recovered, and disappointment, acting upon my 
evil nature, made me treat her with such cruelty that her senses 
became more unsettled than ever." 

“ Alas! alas ! ” cried Cicely, bursting into tears; “ my poor 
mother I what a fate was yours!” 

“ When all hope of her recovery was extinguished,” continued 
Nightgall, “ I thought, that if any change occurred in the 
sovereignty or religion of the country, I might, by producing her, 
and relating a feigned story, obtain a handsome reward for her 
preservation. But this expectation also passed by. And I must 
confess that, at length, my only motive for allowing her to exist 
was that she formed an object to exercise my cruelty upon." 

“ Heaven’s curse upon you !" cried Cholmondeley. 

“ Spare your maledictions," rejoined Nightgall; “ or heap them 
on my lifeless clay. You will soon be sufficiently avenged. Give 
me another draught of wine, for my lips are so dry I can scarcely 
speak, and I would not willingly expire till I have made known 
the sum of my wickedness." 

The wine given him, he proceeded. 

“ I will not tell you all the devilish cruelties I practised upon 
the wretched Alexia, (for so, as you are aware, I called her, to 
conceal her real name,)—because from what you have seen you 
may guess the rest. But I kept her a solitary captive in those 
secret dungeons, for a term of nearly seventeen years—ever since 
your birth, in short,” he added, to Cicely. “ Sometimes, she 
would elude my vigilance, and run shrieking along the pas¬ 
sages. But when any of the jailors beheld her, they fled, sup¬ 
posing her a supernatural being." 

“ Her shrieks were indeed dreadful,” remarked Cholmondeley. 
“ I shall never forget their effect upon me. But you allowed her 
to perish from famine at last 2” 

“ Her death was accidental," replied Nightgall, in a hollow 
voice, “ though it lies as heavy on my soul as if I had designed it. 
I had shut her up for security in the cell in the Devilin Tower, 
where you found her, meaning to visit her at night, as was my 
custom, with provisions. But I was sent on special business by 
the queen to the palace at Greenwich for three days ; and on 
my return to the Tower, I found the wretched captive dead." 

“ She had escaped you, then," said Cholmondeley, bitterly. 
“ But you have not spoken of her daughter 2” 

u First, let me tell you where I have hidden the body, that 
decent burial may be given it," groaned Nightgall. “ It lies in 
the vault beneath the Devilin Tower—-in the centre of the 
chamber—not deep—not deep.” 

“ I shall not forget, ’ replied Cholmondeley, noticing with 
alarm that an awful change had taken place in his countenance. 

4 ‘ What of her child 2” 
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“ I must be brief,” replied Nightgall, faintly; “ for I feel that 
my end approaches. The little Angela was conveyed by me, to 
Dame Potentia Trusbut. I said she was the offspring of a lady 
of rank,—but revealed no name,—and what I told beside was a 
mere fable. The good dame, having no child of her own, readily 
adopted her, and named her Cicely. She grew up in years— 
in beauty; and as I beheld her dawning charms, the love I 
had entertained for the mother was transferred to the child 
—nay, it was ten times stronger. I endeavoured to gain her 
affections, and fancied I should succeed, till you”—looking at 
Cholmondeley—“ appeared. Then I saw my suit was hopeless. 
Then evil feelings again took possession of me, and I began a 
fresh career of crime. You know the rest." 

“ I do," replied Cholmondeley. “ Have you aught further to 
disclose ! w 

“Only this," rejoined Nightgall, who was evidently on the 
verge of dissolution. “ Cut open my doublet; and within its 
folds you will find proofs of Angela’s birth, together with other 
papers referring to her ill-fated parents. Lay them before the 
queen; and I make no doubt that the estates of her father, who 
was a firm adherent to the Catholic faith, and died for it, as 
well as a stanch supporter of Queen Catherine of Arragon, 
will be restored to her." 

Cholmondeley lost not a moment in obeying the injunction. 
He cut open the blood-stained jerkin of the dying man, and 
found, as he had stated, a packet. 

“ That is it,’’cried Nightgall, fixing his glazing eyes on Angela, 
—“ that will restore you to your wealth—your title. The priest 
by whom you were baptised was the queen's confessor, Fecken- 
ham. He will remember the circumstance—he was the ghostly 
counsellor of both your parents. Take the packet to him and he 
will plead your cause with the queen. Forget—forgive me—” 

His utterance was suddenly choked by a stream of blood that 
gushed from his mouth, and with a hideous expression of pain he 
expired. 

“ Horrible ! ” cried Angela, placing her hands before her eyes. 

“ Think not of him,” said Cholmondeley, supporting her, and 
removing her to a little distance,—“think of the misery you have 
escaped,—of the rank to which you will assuredly be restored. 
When I first beheld those proud and beautiful lineaments, I was cer¬ 
tain they belonged to one of high birth. And I was not mistaken.” 

“ What matters my newly-discovered birth—my title—my 
estates, if I obtain them,—if you are lost to me ! ” cried Angela, 
despairingly. “ I shall never know happiness without you.” 

As she spoke, an usher, who had entered the guard-room, 
marched up to Cholmondeley, and said, “ I am the bearer of the 
queen’s pardon to you. Your life is spared, at the instance of 
the Spanish ambassador. But you are to remain a prisoner on 
parole, within the fortress, during the royal pleasure.” 
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‘‘ ft is now my turn to support you,” said Angela, observing 
her lover stagger, and turn deadly pale. g 

« Z 0 ™? T n r tS C ^° wd Upon ^ brain >” cried Cholmondeley, 
that I begin to fear for my reason—Air !_air ! ” ^ 

, 1 " t0 P the . ?P en court, he speedily recovered, and in a 

transport of such joy as has seldom been experienced, he accom¬ 
panied Angela to the Stone Kitchen, where they were greeted 
with mingled tears and rejoicings by Dame Potentia and her 

SpOUSG. 

5®, the course of the day, Cholmondeley sought out Feckenham 
and laid the papers before him. The confessor confirmed all that 
a S f tated re ®P e . ctin g the baptism of the infant daughter 
tb/t? ^ouutjoy, and the other documents satisfied hinf that 

Ihl c*r l ed Clc ®V as that daughter. He undertook to lay 
the case at once before the queen, and was as good as his word, 
i ary heard his statement with the deepest interest, but made 

L° £$!£&?£ “ desired that the “ might 



CHAMBER IN THE MARTIN, OR JEWEL TOWER. 
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BASEMENT CHAMBER IN THE FLINT TOWER. 

XXXVII.-HOW JANE WAS IMPRISONED IN THE MARTIN TOWER ; HOW 

SHE WAS VISITED BY ROGER ASCHAM; HOW SHE RECEIVED FECKEN- 
HAM S ANNOUNCEMENT THAT THE TIME OF HER EXECUTION WAS 
FIXED ; AND HOW SHE WAS RESPITED FOR THREE DAYS. 

The Martin Tower (or, as it is now termed, the Jewel Tower, 
from the purpose to which it is appropriated), where Jane was 
confined by the queen’s commands, lies at the north-eastern 
extremity of the ballium wall, and corresponds in size and struc¬ 
ture with the Develin, or Devereux Tower, at the opposite angle. 
Circular in form, like the last-mentioned building, and erected, 
in all probability, at the same period—the latter end of the 
reign of John, or the commencement of that of Henry the Third, 
-it consists of two stories having walls of immense thickness, 
and containing, as is the case with every other fortification, deep 
recesses, terminated by narrow loop-holes. A winding stone 
staircase, still in a tolerable state of preservation, communicates 

c c 
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with these stories, and with the roof, which was formerly embattled, 
and defended on either side by two small square turrets. Ex¬ 
ternally, on the west, the Martin Tower has lost its original cha¬ 
racter ; the walls being new-fronted and modernized, and a flight 
of steps raised to the upper story, completely masking the 
ancient door-way, which now forms the entrance to the jewel- 
room. On the east, however, it retains much of its ancient ap¬ 
pearance, though in part concealed by surrounding habita¬ 
tions ; and when the building now in progress, and intended 
for the reception of the regalia, is completed, it will be still 
further hidden.* While digging the foundations of the proposed 
structure, which were sunk much below the level of the ballium 
wall, it became apparent that the ground had been artificially 
raised to a considerable height by an embankment of gravel 
and sand; and the prodigious solidity and strength of the wall 
were proved from the difficulty experienced by the workmen 
in breaking through it, to effect a communication with the new 
erection. 

Within, on the basement floor, on the left of the passage, 
and generally hidden by the massive portal, is a small cell con¬ 
structed in the thickness of the wall; and further on, the gloomy 
chamber used as a depositary for the crown ornaments, and which 
requires to be artificially lighted, is noticeable for its architecture, 
having a vaulted and groined roof of great beauty. The upper 
story, part of the residence of M r. Swift, the keeper of the regalia, 
at present comprehends two apartments, with a hall leading to 
them, while the ceiling having been lowered, other rooms are 
gained. Here, besides the ill-fated and illustrious lady whose 
history forms the subject of this chronicle, was confined the lovely, 
and, pei haps guiltless, Anne Boleyn. The latter fact has, however, 
been doubted, and the upper chamber in the Beauchamp Tower 
assigned as the place of her imprisonment. But this supposition, 
from many circumstances, appears improbable, and the in¬ 
scription bearing her name, and carved near the entrance of 
the hall, is conclusive as to her having been confined in this 
tower. 

Here, in 1641, the twelve bishops, impeached of high treason 
by the revolutionary party in the House of Commons, for pro- 
testing against the force used against them, and the acts done 
in their absence, were imprisoned during their committal to the 
lowerat least, so runs the legend, though it is difficult to 
conceive how so many persons could be accommodated in so small 
a place. Here, also, Blood made his atrocious attempt (a story 
still involved in obscurity—it has been conjectured, with some 
show of probability, that he was prompted to the deed by Charles 


The view of this fabric, at page 321, was taken from the spot cleared out for 
the erection of the New Jewel Rooms ; and as the latter structure is already in a 
state of forwardness, and will be probably finished before Christmas, this aspect of 
the old tower can scarcely be said to exist longer. 
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himself), to steal the crown jewels; and in this very chamber, 
the venerable Talbot Edwards made his gallant defence of the 
royal ensigns, receiving for his bravery and his wounds, a paltry 
grant of two hundred pounds, half of which, owing to vexatious 
delays, he only received, while the baffled robber was rewarded 
with a post at court, and a pension of five hundred pounds a- 
year in Ireland. Can it be doubted after this which of the two 
was the offender, in the eyes of the monarch ? 



ENTRANCE HALL IN THE MARTIN, OR JEWEL TOWER. 


It must not be omitted that the Jewel Tower enjoys, in com¬ 
mon with its corresponding fortification, the Devereux Tower, 
the reputation or being haunted. Its ghostly visitant is a female 
figure robed in white—whether the spirit of Anne Boleyn, or 
the ill-fated Jane, cannot be precisely ascertained. 

The Martin Tower acquired its present designation of the 
Jewel Tower, in the reign of James the First, when the crown 
ornaments were removed to it from a small building, where they 
had been hitherto kept, on the south side of the White Tower. 

c c 2 
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jane’s letter to her father. 

Martin Tower, she was downcast and despairing. Ere three 
days had passed, she became calm, and almost cheerful, and her 
features resumed their wonted serene and seraphic expression. 
She could not, it is true, deaden the pangs that ever and anon 
shook her, when she thought of her husband and father. But she 
strove to console herself by the hope that they would be purified, 
like herself, by the trial to which they were subjected, and that 
their time of separation would be brief. To the duke she ad¬ 
dressed that touching letter preserved among the few fragments 
of her writings, which after it had been submitted to Gardiner, 
was allowed to be delivered to him. It concluded with these words: 

And thus, good father, I have opened unto you the state 
wherein I presently stand,—my death at hand. Although to 
you it may seem woful, yet to me there is nothing that can be 
more welcome than to aspire from this Vale of Misery to that 
heavenly throne of all joy and pleasure with Christ, my Saviour. 
In whose steadfast faith (if it may be lawful for the daughter 
so to write to the father), the Lord who hath hitherto strength¬ 
ened you so continue to keep you, that at the last w r e may 
meet in heaven.” 

With her husband she was allowed no communication; and 
in reply to her request to see him once more, she was told that 
their sole meeting would be on the scaffold :—a wanton insult, for 
it was not intended to execute them together. The room, or 
rooms, (for the large circular chamber was even then divided by 
a partition,) occupied by Jane in the Martin Tower, were those 
on the upper story, tenanted, as before-mentioned, by the keeper 
of the regalia, and her chief place of resort during the day-time 
was one of the deep embrasures looking towards the north. In 
this recess, wholly unobserved and undisturbed, she remained, 
while light lasted, upon her knees, with a book of prayers, or the 
bible before here, fearful of losing one of the precious moments 
which flew by so quickly—and now so tranquilly. At night, she 
withdrew, not to repose, but to a small table in the midst of the 
apartment, on which she placed the sacred volume and a lamp, 
and knelt down beside it. Had she not feared to disturb her 
calm condition, she would not have allowed herself more than 
an hour’s repose, at the longest intervals nature could endure. 
But desirous of maintaining her composure to the last, she 
yielded to the demand, and from midnight to the third hour 
stretched herself upon her couch. She then arose, and resumed 
her devotions. The same rules were observed in respect to the 
food she permitted herself to take. Restricting herself to bread 
and water, she ate and drank sufficient to support nature, and 
no more. 

On the fourth day after her confinement, the jailor informed 
her there was a person without who had an order from the queen 
to see her. Though Jane would have gladly refused admittance 
to the applicant, she answered meekly, “ Let him come in.” 
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“Hope so—think so still,” rejoined Ascham. “Ah, dear madam, 
when 1 last took my leave of you before my departure for 
Germany, and found you in your chamber at Bradgate, buried 
in the Phsedo of the divine philosopher, while your noble father 
and his friends were hunting, and disporting themselves in the 

park_when to my wondering question, as to why you did not 

join in their pastime, you answered, ‘that all their sport in the 
park was but a shadow to the pleasure you found in Plato 
adding, ‘alas! good folk, they never felt what true pleasure 
meant?—at that time, I little thought for what a sad, though 
proud destiny you were reserved.” 

“ Neither did I, good Master Ascham,” replied Jane; but you 
now find me at a better study. I have exchanged him whom 
you term, and truly, in a certain sense, the ‘ divine philosopher, 
for writings derived from the highest source of inspiration,-- - 
direct from heaven-and I find in this study more pleasure and 
far more profit than the other. And now farewell, good friend. 
Do me one last favour. Be present at my ending. And see 
how she, whom you have taught to live, will cue. Heaven bless 


you 


i ” 


“ Heaven bless you too, noble and dear lady,” replied Ascham, 

kneelingand pressing her hand to his lips. “ I will obey your wishes. 

He then arose, and covering his face to hide his fast-falling 

tears, withdrew. * A , 

Jane, also, was much moved, for she was greatly attached to 

her old instructor; and to subdue her emotion, took a few turns 
within her chamber. In doing this, she noticed the various 
inscriptions and devices carved by former occupants ; and taking 
a pint traced with its point the following lines, on the wall of 
the recess where she performed her devotions. 

Non aliena putes homini quae obtingere possunt; 

Sors hodierna inihi, eras erit ilia tibi. 

Underneath, she added the following, and subscribed them with 
her name : 

Deo juvante, nil nocet livor malus ;. 

Et non juvante, nil juvat labor gravis : 

Post tenebras, spero lucem ! 

fj The lines have been effaced. But tradition has preserved 
them. How deeply affecting is the wish of the patient sufferer— 

“ Post tenebras, spero lucem! ” . 1 „ TOO „ 

Scarcely had Jane resumed her devotions, when she was a 
second time interrupted by the jailor, who, ushering a young 
female into the room, departed. Jane arose, and fixed her^eye 
upon the new-comer, but did not appear to recognise her , while 
the latter, unable to restrain her tears, tottered towards her, and 

threw herself at her feet. . , . • 

“ Do you not know me, dearest madam l she cried, m a voice 

suffocated by emotion. 
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company me to the Tower. But now I find—as I have ^ ever 
found in my severest afflictions,—that all was for the best. 

“ Alas! madam,” returned Angela, “ when I see you here, I 
can with difficulty respond to the sentiment.” ^ 

“ Do not question the purposes of the Unquestionable, Angela,” 
replied Jane, severely. tc I am chastened because I deserve it, 
and for my own good. The wind is tempered to the shorn lamb, 
and fortitude is given me to bear my afflictions. Nay, they are 
not afflictions. I would not exchange my lot—sad as it seems to 
you—for that of the happiest and the freest within the realm. 
When the bondage of earth is once broken,—when the flesh has 
no more power over the spirit—when the gates of heaven are 
open for admittance—can the world, or worldly joys, possess 
further charms ? No. These prison walls are no restraint to me. 
My soul soars upwards, and holds communion with God and with 
his elect, among whom I hope to be numbered. The scaffold 
will have no terror for me. I shall mount it as the first step to¬ 
wards heaven; and shall hail the stroke of the axe as the signal 
to my spirit to wing its flight to the throne of everlasting joy. 

u I am rebuked, madam,” returned Angela, with a look^ of 
admiration. “ Oh ! that I might ever hope to obtain such a 
frame of mind.” 

“ You may do so, dear Angela,” replied Jane— a but your 
lot is cast differently from mine. What is required from me is 
not required from you. Such strong devotional feelings have 
been implanted in my breast, for a wise purpose, that they usurp 
the place of all other, and fit me for my high calling. The 
earnest and hearty believer in the gospel will gladly embrace 
death, even if accompanied by the severest tortures, at seasons 
perilous to his church, in the conviction that it will be profitable 
to it. Such have been the deaths of the martyrs of our religion 
—such shall be my death.” 

“ Amen !” exclaimed Angela, fervently. 

“ Must we part now’ ?” inquired Jane. 

Not unless you desire it,” replied Angela. “ I have obtained 
the queen’s permission to remain with you to the last. 

“I thank her for the boon,” returned Jane. “ fc It will be a 
great consolation to me to have you near me. Angela, you must 
not shrink from the last duty of a friend—you must accompany 
me to the scaffold. I may need you there.” ^ 

“ I will shrink from nothing you injoin, madam, replied 
Angela, shuddering. “ But I had rather—far rather—suffer in 
your stead.” 

Jane made no reply, but pressed her hand affectionately. 
u I have omitted to tell you, madam,” continued Angela, “ that 
the queen, before I was dismissed from the presence, urged me to 
embrace the faith of Rome,—that of my father, who perished 
for his adherence to it,—and to use my endeavours to induce 
you to become reconciled with that church.” 
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I: e n i what answerdid you make?” demanded Jane, sternly, 
touch as you yourself would have made, madam,” replied 
Angela—“ I refused both.” ’ 1 

“ It is well,” rejoined Jane. “ And now I must return to my 
devotions. You will have a weary office in attending me, Angela. 
JN or shall I be able to address more than a few words to you— 
and those but seldom." J 

. “ ^ hink not of uie, madam,” replied the other; “ all I desire 
is to be near you, and to join my prayers with yours.” 

Both then knelt down, and both prayed long and fervently, 
it would have been a touching sight to see those young and beau¬ 
tiful creatures with eyes upturned to heaven—hands clasped—and 
lips murmuring prayer. But the zeal that animated Jane far sur¬ 
passed that of her companion. Long before the former sought her 
couch, fatigue overcame the latter, and she was compelled to retire 
to rest; and when she arose (though it was not yet daybreak) 
she found the unwearying devotee had already been up for hours.’ 
And so some days were spent—Jane ever praying—Angela pray- 
mgtoo, but more frequently engaged in watching her companion. 

On the morning of Thursday, the 8th of Februarv, the iailor 
appeared, with a countenance of unusual gloom, and informed 
his captive that the lieutenant of the Tower and Father Feck¬ 
enham were without, and desired to see her. 

“ Admit tkem >” re P lied Jane - “ I know their errand. You 
are right welcome, sirs,” she added, with a cheerful look, as they 
entered. “ You bring me good news.” J 

“Alas! madam,” replied Feckenham, sorrowfully, “we are 
the bearers of ill tidings. It is our melancholy office to acquaint 
y°n that your execution is appointed for to-morrow." 

“ Why that « good news,” returned Jane, with an unaltered 
countenance. “ I have long and anxiously expected my release, 
and am glad to find it so near at hand.” 

• 4 * am , ^ther charged, by the queen’s highness, who de¬ 
sires not to kill the soul as well as the body,” pursued Fecken¬ 
ham, ‘ to entreat you to use the few hours remaining to you in 
making your peace with heaven." 

tt n stri y e t° do so, sir,” replied Jane meekly. 

‘ Do no } mistake me, madam,” rejoined Feckenham, earnestly. 
i i ? 10 l )e 1S that you will reconcile yourself with the 

holy Catholic church, by which means you can alone ensure your 
salvation. For this end, she has desired me to continue near you 
to the last, and to use my best efforts for your conversion—and 
by God s grace I will do so.” 

“ Y ou may spare yourself the labour, sir,” replied Jane. “ You 
will more easily overturn these solid walls by your arguments 
than my resolution.” J 6 

„ m, A , t l e ? st ’ su f? 1 ! me to mako the attempt,” replied Feckenham. 

xnat i have hitherto failed in convincing you is true, and I 
may fail now, but my very zeal must satisfy you that I have 
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your welfare at heart, and am eager to deliver you from the 
bondage of Satan.” 

J have never doubted your zeal, sir, returned Jane; nor 
and I say it in all humility,— do I doubt my own power to 
refute your arguments. But I mhst decline the contest now, 
because my time is short, and I would devote every moment to 
the service of God.” 

“ That excuse shall not avail you, madam, rejoined b ecken- 
ham, significantly. " The queen and the chancellor are as anxious 
as I am, for your conversion, and nothing shall be left undone 

to accomplish it.” . . . 

“ I must submit, then,” replied Jane, with a look ol resignation. 

46 But I repeat, you will lose your labour.” 

“ Time will show,” returned Feckenham. 

“ I have not yet dared to ask a question which has risen to 
my lips, but found no utterance,” said J ane, in an altered tone. 
u Mv husband !—what of him? # # 

“ His execution will take place at the same time with your 
own,” replied Feckenham. 

44 1 shall see him to-morrow, then?” cried Jane. ; 

44 Perhaps before,” returned Feckenham. 

44 It were better not,” said Jane, trembling. “ I know not 
whether I can support the interview.” 

46 1 was right,” muttered Feckenham to himself. I he way to 
move her is through the affections. And he made a sign to the 
lieutenant, who quitted the chamber. 

44 Prepare yourself, madam,” he added to J ane. 

44 For what ?” she cried. 

44 For your husband s approach. He is here.” 

As he spoke, the door was opened, and Dudley rushed for¬ 
ward, and caught her in his arms. Not a word was uttered for 
some moments by the afflicted pair. Angela withdrew weep¬ 
ing as if her heart would break, into one of the recesses, and 
Feckenham and the lieutenant into another. After the lapse of 
a short time, thinking it a favourable opportunity for his purpose, 
the confessor came forward. Jane and her husband weie sti I 
locked in each other’s embrace, and it seemed as if nothing but 
force could tear them asunder. 

44 1 would not disturb you,” said Feckenham, “ but my orders 
are that this interview must be brief. I am empowered also 
to state, madam,” he added to Jane, “that her majesty will 
even now pardon your husband, notwithstanding his. heinous 
offences against her, provided you are publicly reconciled with 

the church of Rome.” # . * T 

44 1 cannot do it, Dudley,” cried Jane, in a voice of agony 1 

cannot—cannot.” _ , 

44 Neither do I desire it,” he replied. “ I would not purchase 
life on such terms. We will die together. . 

<4 Be it so,” observed Feckenham, with a disconcerted look. 
44 The offer will never be repeated.” 
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It would never have been made at all, if there had Wn , 
c ance of its acceptance,” returned Dudley, coldly. “ Tell vour 
nU8 S“’, tha f 1 l0Ve wife to ° well to Require such a 

“Dudley ^exT dS ’ ]“? that she . loves me to ° well to make it.” 
a T l - Jane ’ ” azm o at him with tearful eyes 

can now die without a pang.” ^ 1 

FecSam° U «Yon t win 10re !° Sayt ° each other? ” demanded 
ecKennam You pill meet no more on earth!” 

< v' 8 ’ 011 * :le sca ffold,” cried Jane, 
sentence on the green before the 

Boleyn and Catherine Howard perished.” A 

li.ZZ. PriSOner ' ° ried Beckenham, turning angrily to the 
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thus brooding over the past, and trying to regulate her conduct 
for the future within the narrow walls of her prison, Courtenay, 
who had been removed to the Flint Tower, where he was con¬ 
fined in the basement chamber, was likewise occupied in revolv¬ 
ing his brief and troubled career. A captive from his youth, he 
had enjoyed a few months’ liberty, during which, visions of glory, 
power, greatness, and love — such as have seldom visited the 
most exalted—opened upon him. The bright dream was now 
ended, and he was once more a captive. Slight as his experience 
had been, he was sickened of the intrigues and hollowness of 
court life, and sighed for freedom and retirement. Elizabeth 
still retained absolute possession of his heart, but he feared to 
espouse her, because he was firmly persuaded that her haughty 
and ambitious character would involve him in perpetual trou¬ 
bles. Cost what it might, he determined to resign her hand as 
his sole hope of future tranquillity. In this resolution he was 
confirmed by Gardiner, who visited him in secret, and counselled 
him as to the best course to pursue. 

“ If you claim my promise,” observed the crafty chancellor, 
“ I will fulfil it, and procure you the hand of the princess, but I 
warn you you will not hold it long. Another rebellion will fol¬ 
low, in which you and Elizabeth will infallibly be mixed up, and 
then nothing will save you from the block/’ # 

Courtenay acquiesced, and Gardiner having gained his point, 
left him with the warmest assurances that he would watch over 
his safety. Insincere as he was, the Chancellor was well-dis¬ 
posed towards Courtenay, but he had a difficult game to play. 
He was met on all hands by Renard, who was bent on the 
Earl’s destruction and that of the princess; and every move he 
made with the queen was checked by his wary and subtle anta¬ 
gonist. Notwithstanding her belief in their treasonable prac¬ 
tices, Mary was inclined to pardon the offenders, but Renard 
entreated her to suspend her judgment upon them, till the em¬ 
peror’s opinion could be ascertained. This, he well knew, if 
agreed to, would insure their ruin, as he had written secretly 
in such terms to Charles the Fifth as he was satisfied would 
accomplish his object. Extraordinary despatch was used by 
the messengers; and to Renard’s infinite delight, while he and 
Gardiner were struggling for ascendancy over the queen, a courier 
arrived from Madrid. Renard’s joy was converted into positive 
triumph as he opened his own letters received by the same hand, 
and found that the emperor acquiesced in the expediency of the 
severest measures towards Elizabeth and her suitor, and recom¬ 
mended their immediate execution. The same despatches in¬ 
formed him that Charles, apprehensive of some further difficulty 
in respect to his son’s projected union with Mary, had written 
to the Count D’Egmont at Brussels, with letters of ratification 
and procuration, commissioning him to repair to the court of 
London without delay, and conclude the engagement by es¬ 
pousing the queen by proxy. 
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. ^ ot many hours later, the Count himself, who had set out 
instantly from Brussels on receiving his commission, arrived 
He was received on the queen’s part by the Earl of Pem- 
broke, the Earl of Shrewsbury, comptroller of the household, and 
the Marquis of Winchester, high treasurer, and conducted to 
the state apartments within the palace of the Tower, where the 
court was then staying. Mary appointed an audience with him on 
the following day, and in the interim, to Renard’s disappointment 
remained closeted with Gardiner, and would see no one beside! 
The ambassador, however, consoled himself with the certainty of 
success, and passed the evening in consultation with D’Eo-mont 
to whom he detailed all that had passed since the flight tif the 
latter. ° 

“ The heretical faction in England,” he observed, “ is entirely 
crushed—or will be so, when Jane and Elizabeth are executed 
And if his highness, Prince Philip, will follow up my measures he 
may not only restore the old faith throughout the realm, but esta¬ 
blish the inquisition in the heart of London within six months.” 

The next day, at the appointed hour, the Count D’Egniont 
attended by Renard and the whole of his suite, was conducted 
with much ceremony to the council-chamber in the White Tower. 
He found Mary surrounded by the whole of her ministers, and 
prostrating himself before the throne, acquainted her with his 
mission, and, presenting her with the letters of procuration he 
had received from the prince, entreated her to ratify on her side 
the articles already agreed upon. To this request, for which she 
was already prepared by the emperor’s despatches, Mary vouch¬ 
safed a gracious answer, saying: “lam as impatient for the 
completion of the contract as the prince your master can be, 
and shall not hesitate a moment to comply with his wishes. But 
I would,” she added, smiling, “ that he had come to claim its 
tulfilment himself.” 

“ His highness only awaits your majesty’s summons, and an 
assurance that he can land upon your shores without oecasionino* 
further tumult,” rejoined D’Egmont. a 

" He shall speedily receive that assurance,” returned Mary. 

“ Heaven be praised ! our troubles are ended, and the spirit 
of. disaffection and sedition checked, if not altogether extin¬ 
guished. . But I pray you hold me excused for a short time,” 
she. continued, motioning him to rise ; “ I have some needful 
business to conclude before I proceed with this solemnity/ 1 
Waving her hand to Sir Thomas Brydges, who stood among 
the group of nobles near the throne, he immediately quitted the 
presence, returning in a few moments with a guard of hal¬ 
berdiers in the midst of which were Elizabeth and Courtenay. 

At the approach of the prisoners, the assemblage divided into 
tvo lines to allow them passage ; and preceded by the lieutenant, 
they advanced to within a short distance of the queen. 

Mary, meantime, had seated herself; and her countenance, 
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hitherto radiant with smiles, assumed a severe expression. A 
mournful silence pervaded the courtly throng, and all seemed as 
ominous and lowering as if a thunder-cloud had settled over them. 
This was not however the case with Renard. A sinister smile 
lighted up his features, and he observed in an under-tone to 
D’Egmont, “ My hour of triumph is at hand” 

u Wait awhile,” replied the other. 

Elizabeth looked in no wise abashed or dismayed by the posi¬ 
tion in which she found herself. Throwing angry and imperious 
glances around, and bending her brows on those who scanned her 
too curiously, she turned her back upon Courtenay, and seemed 
utterly unconscious of his presence. 

At the queen’s command, Gardiner stepped forward, and taking 
a roll of paper from an attendant, proceeded thread the charges 
against the prisoners, together with the depositions of those who 
had been examined, as to their share in the insurrection. When 
he concluded, Elizabeth observed in a haughty tone— u ihere is 
nothing in all that to touch me, my lord. Wyat has recanted 
his confession, and avowed he was suborned by Renard. And 
as to the rest of my accusers, they are unworthy ot credit, ihe 

queens highness must acquit me.” 

« What say you, my lord ? ” demanded Gardiner of Cour¬ 


tenay. 

66 Nothing,” replied the earl. . , . 

««Do you confess yourself guilty of the high crimes and mis¬ 
demeanours laid to your charge, then?” pursued the chancellor. 

“ No answered Courtenay, firmly. “ But I will not seek^to 
defend myself further. I throw myself on the queen’s mercy. 

u You do wisely, my lord,” returned Gardiner; and your 
grace,” he added to Elizabeth., “ would do well to abate your 

pride, and imitate his example.” 

“ In my father’s time, my lord,” observed the princess, scorn¬ 
fully, “ you would not, for your head, have dared to hoM such 

language towards me.” A 

ct 1 dared to plead your mother’s cause with him, w retorted 
Gardiner with much asperity. “ Your majesty will now 7 pio- 
nounce such sentence upon the accused, as may seem meet to 
you,” he added, turning to the queen. ^ 

“ We hold their guilt not clearly proven/ replied Mary. 
“ Nevertheless, too many suspicious circumstances appear against 
them to allow us to set them at large till all chance of further 
trouble is ended. i Not desiring to deal harshly with them, we shall 
not confine them longer within the Tower. Which of you, my lords, 
will take charge of the princess Elizabeth ? It will be no slight 
responsibility. You will answer for her security with your 
heads. Which of you will take charge of her, I say ? 

As she spoke, she glanced inquiringly round the assemblage, 
but no answer was returned. 

“ Had not your highness better send her grace under a sure 
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guard to the emperor’s court at Brussels ?” observed Renard, 
who could scarcely conceal his mortification at the queen’s 
decision. 

“ I will think of it,” returned Mary. 

“ Sooner than this shall be,” interposed Sir Henry Bedingfeld, 
“ since none worthier of the office can be found, I will undertake it.” 

“ You are my good genius, Bedingfeld,” replied Mary.—“ To 
you, then, I confide her, and I will associate with you in the 
office, Sir John Williams, of Thame. The place of her confine¬ 
ment shall be my palace at Woodstock, and she will remain 
there till you receive further orders. You will set out with a 
sufficient guard for Oxfordshire.” 

“ I am ever ready to obey your highness,” replied Bedingfeld. 

“ Accursed meddler ! ” exclaimed Renard to D’Egmont, “ he 
has marred my project.” 

“ The Earl of Devonshire will be confined in Fotheringay 
Castle, in Northamptonshire,” pursued Mary. To you, Sir 
Thomas Tresham,” she continued, addressing one of those near 
her, “ I commit him.” 

“ I am honoured in the charge,” returned Tresham, bowing. 

“ Your majesty will repent this ill-judged clemency,” cried 
Renard, unable to repress his choler; <c and since my counsels 
are unheeded, I must pray your highness to allow me to resign 
the post I hold near your person.” 

“ Be it so,” replied Mary in a freezing tone; “ we accept your 
resignation—and shall pray his imperial majesty to recal you.” 

“ Is this my reward ?” exclaimed Renard, as he retired, covered 
with shame and confusion. “ Cursed is he that puts faith in 
princes!” 

The prisoners were then removed, and as they walked side by 
side, Courtenay sought to address the princess, but she turned 
away her head sharply, according him neither look nor word in 
reply. Finding himself thus repulsed, the earl desisted, and 
they proceeded in silence as long as their way lay together. 

And thus, without one farewell, they parted—to meet no more. 
Liberated at the instance of Philip of Spain, ^Courtenay jour¬ 
neyed to Italy, where he died two years afterwards, at Padua, 
obtaining, as Holinshed touchingly remarks, “ that quiet, which 
in his life he could never have.” Of the glorious destiny reserved 
for Elizabeth, nothing need be said. 

The prisoners removed, the queen presented her hand to the 
Earl of Pembroke, and repaired with her whole retinue to Saint 
John’s Chapel. 

Arrived there, Mary stationed herself at the altar, around 
which were grouped Bonner, Tunstal, Feckenham, and a host 
of other priests and choristers, in their full robes. In a short 
time, the nave and aisles of the sacred structure were densely 
crowded by the lords of the council, together with other nobles 
and their attendants, the dames of honour, the guard, and the 
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suite of the Count D’Egmont. Nor were the galleries above 
unoccupied, every available situation finding a tenant. 

D’Egmont, as the representative of Philip of Spain, took up 
a position on the right of the queen, and sustained his part with 
great dignity. As soon as Gardiner was prepared, the ceremo¬ 
nial commenced. D’Egmont tendered his h and to Mary, who 
took it, and they both knelt down upon the cushion before the 
altar, while the customary oaths were administered, and a 
solemn benediction pronounced over them. This done, they 
arose, and Gardiner observed to the queen in a voice audible 
throughout the structure—“ Your majesty is now wedded to the 
Prince of Spain. May God preserve you both, and bless your 
union !” 

“ God preserve Queen Mary 1” cried the Earl of Pembroke, 
stepping forward. 

And the shout was enthusiastically echoed by all within the 
chapel. But not a voice was raised, nor a blessing invoked for 
her husband. 

Te Deum was then sung by the choristers, and mass performed 
by Bonner and the priests. 

‘‘His imperial majesty entreats your acceptance of this slight 
offering,” said D’Egmont, when the sacred rites were concluded, 
presenting the queen with a diamond ring, of inestimable value. 

“ I accept the gift,” replied Mary, “ and I beg you to offer 
my best thanks to the emperor. For yourself, I hope you will 
wear this ornament in remembrance of me, and of the occasion.” 
And detaching a collar of gold set with precious stones from her 
own neck, she placed it over that of D’Egmont. 

“ I now go to bring your husband, gracious madam,” said 
the count. 

“ Heaven grant you a safe and speedy journey !” replied Mary. 

“And to your highness a prosperous union!” rejoined the 
count; 46 and may your race long occupy the throne.” So 
saying, he bowed and departed. 

D’Egmont’s wish did not produce a cheering effect on Mary. 
Jane’s words rushed to her mind, and she feared that her 
union would not be happy—would not be blessed with offspring. 
And it need scarcely be added, her forebodings were realised. 
Coldly treated by a haughty and neglectful husband, she went 
childless to the tomb. 


XXXIX.—OF THE WEDDING OF SIR NARCISSUS LE GRAND WITH JANE 
THE FOOL, AND WHAT HAPPENED AT IT ; AND OF THE ENTERTAIN¬ 
MENT GIVEN BY HIM, ON THE OCCASION, TO HIS OLD FRIENDS AT THE 
STONE KITCHEN. 

Sir Narcissus Le Grand made rapid strides in the royal favour, 
as well as in that of his mistress. He was "now in constant 
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attendance on the queen, and his coxcombry afforded her so 
much amusement, that she gave him a post near her person 
in order to enjoy it. Jane the Fool, too, who had a secret 
liking for him, though she affected displeasure at Mary’s 
command, became so violently enamoured, and so excessively 
jealous, if the slightest attentions were paid him by the dames 
of honour, that the queen thought it desirable to fix an early 
day for wedding. J 

The happy event took place on Saturday, the 10th of 
Febi uary, at Saint Peter s chapel on the green, and was honoured 
by the presence of the queen,- and all her attendants. Never 
were merrier nuptials witnessed ! And even the grave counten¬ 
ance of Feckenhain, the officiating priest on the occasion, wore 
a smile, as the bridegroom, attired in his gayest habiliments, 
bedecked at all points with lace, tags, aud fringe; curled, scented^ 
and glistening with silver and gold, was borne into the chapel on 
the shoulders of Og,—who had carried him from the By-ward 
Tower, through a vast concourse of spectators,—and deposited 
at the altar near the bride. Behind Og, came his two brethren 
together with Dames Placida and Potentia; while Peter Trusbut’ 
Ribald, and Winwike, brought up the rear.- 

Arrived at the height of his ambition, graced with a title, 
favoured by the queen, and idolised by his bride, who was not 
altogether destitute of personal attractions, and was, at least, 
twice his own size, the poor dwarfs brain was almost turned^ 
and he had some difficulty in maintaining the decorous and dig¬ 
nified deportment which he felt it necessary to maintain on the 
occasion. The ceremony was soon performed,—too soon for Sir 
Narcissus, who would willingly have prolonged it.—The royal train 
departed,—not, however, before Mary had bestowed a well-filled 
purse of gold upon the bridegroom, and commanded him to bring 
his friends to the palace, where a supper would be provided for 
them. Sir Narcissus then offered his hand to his bride, and led 
her forth, followed by his companions. 

A vast crowd had collected before the doors of the sacred 
edifice. But a passage having been kept clear by a band of hal¬ 
berdiers for the queen, the lines were unbroken when the wedding- 
party appeared. Loud acclamations welcomed Sir Narcissus, 
who paused for a moment beneath the porch, and taking off his 
well-plumed cap, bowed repeatedly to the assemblage. Reiter¬ 
ated shouts and plaudits succeeded, and the clamour was so great 
from those who could not obtain a glimpse of him, that the little 
knight entreated Og to take him once more upon his shoulder. 
The request was immediately complied with; and when he was" 
seen in this exalted situation, a deafening shout rent the skies. 
The applauses, however, were shared by his consort, who placed" 
on the shoulder of Gog, became equally conspicuous. 

In this way, they were carried side by side along the green, 
and Sir Narcissus was so enchanted that he desired the bearers 
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to proceed as slowly as possible. His enthusiasm became at 
length so great, that when several of those around him jestingly 
cried, “ Largesse, largesse ! Sir Narcissus,” he opened the purse 
lately given him by the queen, and which hung at his girdle, 
and threw away the broad pieces in showers. “ I mil win more 
gold,” he observed to Og, who remonstrated with him on his pro¬ 
fusion; “ but such a day as this does not occur twice in one's life.” 

“ Happiness and long life attend you and your lovely dame, 
Sir Narcissus ! ” cried a bystander. 

“ There is not a knight in the Tower to be compared with you, 
worshipful sir! ” roared another. 

“ You deserve the queen's favour!” vociferated a third. 

“ Greater dignities are in store for you! ” added a fourth. 

Never was new-made and new-married knight so enchanted. 
Acknowledging all the compliments and fine speeches with smirks, 
smiles, and bows, he threw away fresh showers of gold. After 
making the complete circuit of the fortress, he crossed the 
drawbridge, and proceeded to the wharf, where he was hailed 
by different boats on the river: everywhere, his reception was 
the same. On the return of the party, Hairun invited them all 
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to the Lions’ Tower, and ushering them to the gallery, brought 
out several of the wild animals, and went through his perform¬ 
ances as if the queen herself had been present. In imitation of 
the sovereign, Sir Narcissus bestowed his last few coins, together 
with the purse containing them, upon the bearward. During 
the exhibition, the knight had entertained his consort with an 
account of his combat with old Max ; and before quitting the 
menagerie he led her into the open space in front of the cages, 
that she might have a nearer view of the formidable animal. 

u D n °t be necessary to read you such a lesson, sweet¬ 
heart, as my friend Magog read his dame,” he observed. “ But it 
is as well you should know that I have a resource in case of need.” 

“ I shall not require to be brought to obedience by a bear, 
chuck, returned Lady Le Grand, with a languishing look. “Your 
slightest word is law to me ! ” 

u ®° s l ie says now,” observed Dame Potentia, who happened 
to overhear the remark, to Dame Placida. “ But let a week 
pass over their heads, and she will alter her tone.” 

“ Perhaps so, sighed Placida. u But I have never had my 
own way since my encounter with old Max. Besides, these 
dwarfs are fiery fellows, and have twice the spirit of men of 
larger growth.” 

“ There is something in that, it must be owned,” rejoined Po¬ 
tentia, reflectively. 

Max, by Sir Narcissus’s command, was let out of his cage, 
and when within a few yards of them, sat on his hind-legs, and 
opened his enormous jaws. At this sight, Lady Le Grand 
screamed, and took refuge behind her husband, who, bidding 
her fear nothing, drew his sword, and put himself in a posture 
of defence. Suppressing a laugh, Hairun informed the knight 
that Max only begged for something to eat; and sundry biscuits 
and apples being given him, he was driven back to his cage without 
any misadventure. Hairun then led the party to his lodging, 
where a collation was spread out for them, of which they partook. 
At its conclusion, Peter Trusbut observed, that if Sir Narcissus 
and Lady Le Grand would honour him with their company at the 
Stone Kitchen on the following night, he would use his best endea¬ 
vours to prepare a supper worthy of them. 

u It^ will give me infinite pleasure to sup with thee, worthy 
Peter, replied the knight, with a patronising air ; “ but I must 
insist that the banquet be at my expense. Thou shalt cook it,— 
I will pay for it.” 

“ As you please, worshipful sir,” rejoined Trusbut. c; But I can 
have what I please from the royal larder.” 

So much the better,” returned Sir Narcissus. “ But mine 
the^ entertainment shall be. And I here invite you all to it.” 

My best endeavours shall be used to content your worship,” 
replied the pantler. “ We have had some good suppers in the 
Stone Kitchen ere now, but this shall exceed them all.” 
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44 It is well,” replied the knight. 44 Hairun, you had better 
bring your monkey to divert us.” 

44 Right willingly, worshipful sir,” replied the bearward; 
44 and if you have a cast-off suit of clothes to spare, I will deck 
him in them for the occasion.'” 

44 You will find my last suit at the By-ward Tower,” replied 
Sir Narcissus. 44 0g will give them to you; and you may, if 
you choose, confer upon him the name I have cast off with them.” 

44 1 will not fail to adopt your worship’s suggestion,” returned 
Hairun, smothering a laugh. 44 Henceforth, I shall call my ape 
Xit, and who knows whether in due season he may not attain 
the dignity of knighthood ?” 

Sir Narcissus did not exactly relish this remark, which made 
many of the guests smile ; but he thought it better not to notice 
it, and taking a courteous leave of the hospitable bearward, 
proceeded to the palace, where a lodging was now given him, and 
where he passed the remainder of the day with his friends in 
jollity and carousing. Nor was it until the clock had chimed 
midnight, that he was left alone with his spouse. 

At what hour Sir Narcissus arose on the following morning 
does not appear. But at eight in the evening, attired as on the 
previous day, and accompanied by his dame in her wedding- 
dress, he repaired to the Stone Kitchen. He found the whole 
party assembled, including, besides those he had invited, Win- 
wike, and his son, a chubby youth of some ten years old, Mauger, 
Wolfytt, and Sorrocold. Sir Narcissus could have dispensed with 
the company of the three latter; but not desiring to quarrel with 
them, he put the best face he could upon the matter, and bade 
them heartily welcome. He found, too, that Hairun had liter¬ 
ally obeyed his injunctions, and brought his monkey with him, 
dressed up in his old clothes. 

44 Allow me to present Xit, the ape, to your worship,” said 
the bearward. 

44 He is welcome,” replied Sir Narcissus, laughing, to conceal his 
vexation at the absurd resemblance which the animal bore to him. 

Sir Narcissus was then conducted to a seat at the head of the 
table. On the right was placed his lady, on the left, Dame 
Placida ; while the pantler, who, as usual, filled the office of 
carver, faced him. The giants were separated by the other 
guests, and Ribald sat between Dames Placida and Potentia, 
both of whom he contrived to keep in most excellent humour. 
Peter Trusbut did not assert too much when he declared that 
the entertainment should surpass all that had previously been 
given in the Stone Kitchen; and not to be behindhand, the 
giants exceeded all their former efforts in the eating line. They 
did not, it is true, trouble themselves much with the first course, 
which consisted of various kinds of pottage and fish; though 
Og spoke in terms of rapturous commendation of a sturgeon’s 
jowl, and Magog consumed the best part of a pickled tunny-fish. 
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But when these were removed, and the more substantial viands 
appeared, they set to work in earnest. Turning up their noses 
at the boiled capons, roasted bustards, stewed quails, and 
other light matters, they, by one consent, assailed a large shield 
of brawn, and speedily demolished it. Their next incursion was 
upon a venison pasty—a soused pig followed,—and while Gog 
prepared himself for a copious draught of Rhenish by a dish of 
anchovies, Magog, who had just emptied a huge two-handed 
flagon of bragget, sharpened his appetite—the edge of which 
was a little taken off,—with a plate of pickled oysters. A fawn 
roasted, whole, with a pudding in its inside, now claimed their 
attention, and was pronounced delicious. Og, then, helped 
himself to a shoulder of mutton and olives ; Gog to a couple of^ 
roasted ruffs; and Magog again revived his flagging powers 
with a dish of buttered crabs. At this juncture, the strong 
waters were introduced by the pantler, and proved highly 
acceptable to the labouring giants. 1 

Peter Trusbut performed wonders. In the old terms of his 
art, he leached the brawn, reared the goose, sauced the capon 
spoiled the fowls, flushed the chickens, unlaced the rabbits* 
winged the quails, minced the plovers, thighed the pigeons* 
bordered the venison pasty, tranched the sturgeon, under* 
tranched the tunny-fish, tamed the crab, and barbed the lobster. 

- -^ 10 triumphs of the repast now appeared. They were a baked 
swan, served in a coffin of rye-paste; a crane, likewise roasted 
whole; and a peacock, decorated with its tail. The first of these 
birds,—to use his own terms,—was reared by the pantler; the 
second displayed; and the last disfigured. And disfigured it 
was, in more ways than one; for, snatching the gaudy plumes 
from its tail, Sir Narcissus decorated his dame’s cap with them. 
The discussion of these noble dishes fully occupied the giants,’ 
and when they had consumed a tolerable share of each, they 
declared they had done. Nor could they be tempted with the 
marrow toasts, the fritters, the puddings, the wafers, and other 
cates and sweetmeats that followed,—though they did not display 
the like objection to the brimming cups of hippocras, which wound 
up the repast. 

The only person who appgfired to want appetite for the feast 
or who, perhaps, was too busy to eat, was Sir Narcissus. For 
the first time in his life, he played the part of host, and he 
acquitted himself to admiration. Ever and anon, rising in 
his chair, with a goblet of wine in his hand, he would pledge 
some guest or call out to Peter Trusbut to fill some empty 
plate. He had a jest for every one ;—abundance of well-turned 
compliments for the ladies; and the tenderest glances and 
whispers for his dame, who looked more lovesick and devoted 
than ever. J3y the time the cloth was removed, and the dishes 
replaced by flagons and pots of hydromel and wine, Sir 
Narcissus was in the height of his glory. The wine had 
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got a little into his head, but not more than added to his 
exhilaration, and he listened with rapturous delight to the speech 
made by 0g, who in good set terms proposed his health and that 
of his bride. The pledge was drunk with the utmost enthusiasm ; 
and in the heat of his excitement, Sir Narcissus mounted on the 
table, and bowing all round, returned thanks in the choicest 
phrases he could summon. His speech received several interrup¬ 
tions from the applauses of his guests; and Hairun, who was 
bent upon mischief, thought this a favourable opportunity for 
practising it. During the banquet, he had kept the monkey in 
the back-ground, but he now placed him on the table behind Sir 
Narcissus, whose gestures and posture the animal began to mimic. 
Its grimaces were so absurd and extraordinary, that the company 
roared with laughter, to the infinite astonishment of the speaker, 
who at the moment was indulging in a pathetic regret, at the 
necessity he should be under of quitting his old haunts in conse¬ 
quence of his new dignities and duties; but his surprise was changed 
to anger, as he felt his sword suddenly twitched from the sheath, 
and beheld the grinning countenance of the ape close behind 
him. Uttering an exclamation of fury, he turned with the 
intention of sacrificing the cause of his annoyance on the spot; 
but the animal was too quick for him, and springing on his shoul¬ 
ders, plucked off his cap, and twisted its fingers in his well- 
curled hair, lugging him tremendously. Screaming with pain and 
rage, Sir Narcissus ran round the table upsetting all in his 
course, but unable to free himself from his tormentor, who 
keeping fast hold of his head, grinned and chattered as if in 
mockery of his vociferations. 

Lady Le Grand had not noticed the monkey’s first proceed¬ 
ings, her attention being diverted by Hibald, who pressed her, 
with many compliments upon her charms, to take a goblet of 
malmsey which he had poured out for her. But she no sooner 
perceived what was going forward, than she flew to the rescue, 
beat off the monkey, and hugging her little lord to her bosom, 
almost smothered him with kisses and caresses. Nor were 
Dames Placida and Potentia less attentive to him. At first, 
they had treated the matter as a joke, but seeing the diminutive 
knight was really alarmed, they rubbed his head, patted him on 
the back, embraced him as tenderly as Lady Le Grand would 
permit, and loudly upbraided Hairun for his misconduct. 
Scarcely able to conceal his laughter, the offender pretended 
the utmost regret, and instantly sent off the monkey by one of 
the attendants to the Lions’ Tower. 

It was some time before Sir Narcissus could be fully appeased; 
and it required all the blandishments of the dames, and the 
humblest apologies from Hairun, to prevent him from quitting the 
party in high dudgeon. At length, however, he was persuaded 
by Magog to wash down his resentment in a pottle of sack, 
brewed by the pan tier—and the generous drink restored him to 
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instant good-humour. Called upon by the company to conclude 
his speech, he once more ventured upon the table, and declaiming 
bitterly against the interruption he had experienced, finished his 
oration amid the loudest cheers. He then bowed round in his 
most graceful manner, and returned to his chair. 

It has already been stated that Mauger, Sorrocold, and 
Wolfytt were among the guests. The latter had pretty nearly 
recovered from the wound inflicted by Nightgall, which proved, 
on examination, by no means dangerous ; and, regardless of the 
consequences, he ate, drank, laughed, and shouted as lustily as the 
rest. The other two being of a more grave and saturnine charac¬ 
ter, seldom smiled at what was going forward; and though they 
did not neglect to fill their goblets, took no share in the general 
conversation, but sat apart in a corner near the chimney with 
Winwike, discussing the terrible scenes they had witnessed in 
their different capacities, with the true gusto of amateurs. 

“ And so Lady Jane Grey and her husband will positively be 
executed to-morrow 2” observed Winwike. “ There is no chance of 
further reprieve, I suppose.” 

“ None whatever, 1 ’ replied Mauger. “ Father Feckenham, I 
understand, offered her two days more, if she would prolong her 
disputation with him, but she refused. No—no. There will be 
no further respite. She will suffer on the Green—her husband 
on Tower Hill/' 

“ So I heard.” replied Sorrocold—“ Poor soul! she is very 
young—not seventeen, I am told.” 

66 Poh—poh !” cried Mauger, gruffly—“ there’s nothing in 
that. Life is as sweet at seventy as seventeen. However, I’ll 
do my work as quickly as I can. If you wish to see a head 
cleanly taken off, get as near the scaffold as you can.” 

“ I shall not fail to do so,” returned Sorrocold. “ I would 
not miss it for the world.” 

“As soon as the clock strikes twelve, and the Sabbath is 
ended,” continued Mauger, “ my assistants will begin to put up 
the scaffold. You know the spot before Saint Peter’s chapel. 
They say the grass won’t grow there. But that’s an old womans 
tale—ho! ho !” 

Old womans tale, or not,” rejoined Winwike, gravely—“ it’s 
true. Tve often examined the spot, and never could find a blade 
of herbage there.” 

“ Well, well,” rejoined Mauger, “ I won’t dispute the point. 
Believe it, and welcome. I could tell other strange tales concern¬ 
ing that place. It’s a great privilege to be beheaded there, 
and only granted to illustrious personages. The last two who 
fell there were Queen Catherine Howard, and her confidante, the 
Countess of Rochford. Lady Jane Grey would be beheaded 
on Tower Hill, with her husband, but they are afraid of the 
mob, who might compassionate the youthful pair, and occasion a 
riot. It’s better to be on the safe side—ho ! ho!” 
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mauger’ s tale. 

“ You said you had some other strange tales to tell concerning 
that place,” observed Sorrocold. “ What are they?” 

“ I don’t much like talking about them,” rejoined Mauger, 
reluctantly, “but since I've dropped a hint on the subject, I 
may as well speak out. You must know, then, that the night 
before the execution of the old Countess of Salisbury, who would 
not lay her head upon the block, and whom I was obliged to 
chase round the scaffold and bring down how I could—the night 
before she fell,—and a bright moonlight night it was,—I was 
standing on the scaffold putting it in order for the morrow, when 
all at once there issued from the church porch a female figure, 
shrouded from head to foot in white.” 

66 Well ! ” exclaimed Sorrocold, breathlessly. 

44 Well,” returned the headsman, “though filled with alarm, 
I never took my eyes from it, but watched it glide slowly round 
the scaffold, and finally return to the porch, where it disappeared.” 

“ Did you address it?” asked Winwike. 

“ Not X” replied Mauger. “ My tongue clove to the roof of 
my mouth. I could not have spoken to save my life.” 

“ Strange !” exclaimed Sorrocold. “ Did you ever see it again?” 

“ Yes, on the night before Catherine Howard’s execution,” 
replied Mauger ; “ and I have no doubt it will appear to-night.” 

“ Do you think so ?” cried Sorrocold. “ I will watch for it.” 

“1 shall visit the scaffold myself, an hour after midnight,” 
returned Mauger—“ you can accompany me if you think proper.” 

“Agreed!” exclaimed the chirurgeon. 

They were here interrupted by a boisterous roar of merriment 
from the other guests. While their sombre talk was going on. 
Ribald, who had made considerable progress in the good graces of 
Lady Le Grand, had related a merry tale, and at its close, 
which was attended with shouts of laughter, Sir Narcissus 
ordered a fresh supply of wine, and the vast measures were 
promptly replenished by the pantler. Several pleasant hours 
were thus consumed, until at last Sir Narcissus arose, or rather 
attempted to rise, for his limbs refused their office, and his gaze 
was rather unsteady, and addressed his friends as follows :— 
44 Farewell, my merry gossips,” he hiccupped— 44 farewell! 
As I am now a married man, I must keep go-o-o-d hours.” 
(At this moment the clock struck twelve). 44 1 have already 
trespassed too much on Lady Le Grand's good nature. She is 
getting sleepy. So, to speak truth, am 1. I shall often visit 
you again—as often, at least, as my dignities and duties will 
permit. Do not stand in awe of my presence. I shall always 
unbend with you—always. The truly great are never proud— 
at least to their inferiors. With their superiors it is a different 
matter. This alone would convince you of my illustrious origin.” 

44 True,” cried Gog, 44 no one would suspect you of being the son 
of a groom of the pantry, for instance.” 

44 No one,” repeated Xit, fiercely, and making an ineffectual 
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• or if he did suspect it, he should 


attempt to draw his sword, 
never live to repeat it.” 

“ well,” replied Gog, meekly. “ I don’t suspect it.” 

“ None of us suspect it,” laughed Og. 

1 am qu-quite sa-sa-satisfied,” replied Sir Narcissus. “ More 
wine, old Trusbut. Fill the pots, pan tier. I’ll give vou a 
r-r-r-rousmg pledge/’ J 

“And so will I ” cried his dame, who, like her lord, was a 
little the worse for the wine she had swallowed,—her goblet bein? 
kept constantly filled by the assiduous Ribald—“ so will I ff 
you don’t come home directly, you little sot.” 

Lady Le Gr-r-and,” cried Sir Narcissus, furiously “ I’ll 
Boleyn ” ° U '—* ^ behead you as Harry the Eighth did Anne 

“No, chuck, you won’t,” replied the lady. “ You will think 
better ot it to-morrow. ’ So saying, she snatched him up in her 
arms, and despite his resistance carried him off to his lodging in 
the palace, long before reaching which, he had fallen asleep, 
and when he awoke next morning, he had but a very confused 
recollection of the events of the preceding night. 

And here, as it will be necessary to take leave of our little 
,.1®’™.’ we W1 " £ lve a hasty glance at his subsequent history. 
Within a year of liis union, a son was born to him, who 
spee 1 } ec ipsed his sire in stature, and in due season became a 
stalwart, well-proportioned man, six feet in height, and bearing a 
remarkable resemblance to Ribald. Sir Narcissus was exceed¬ 
ingly fond of him ; and it was rather a droll sight to see them 
together. I he d warfish knight continued to rise in favour with 
the queen, and might have been constantly with the court had 
he pleased, but as lie preferred, from old habits and associations, 
residing within the Tower, he was allowed apartments in the 
palace of winch he was termed, in derision, the grand senes¬ 
chal. Un Elizabeth s accession, he was not removed, but retained 
his post till the middle of the reign of James the First, when he 
led full of years and honours—active, vain, and consequential 
to the last, and from his puny stature, always looking young. 
He was interred in front of Saint Peter’s chapel on the green, 
near his old friends the giants, who had preceded him some years 
to the land of shadows, and the stone that marks his grave 
may still be seen. 6 

As to the three gigantic warders, they retained their posts, 
and played their parts at many a feast and high solemnity during 
Elizabeth s golden rule, waxing in girth and bulk as they ad¬ 
vanced m years, until they became somewhat gross and un- 
Wie ay. Og, who had been long threatened with apoplexy, his 
Head being almost buried in his enormous shoulders, expired 
suddenly in his chair after a feast; and his two brethren took his 
loss so much to heart, that they abstained altogether from the 
flask, and^ followed him in less than six months, dying, it was 
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thought, of grief, but more probably of dropsy. Their resting- 
place has been already indicated. In the same spot, also, lie 
Lady Le Grand, Dame Placida, and the worthy pantler and his 
spouse. Magog was a widower during the latter part of his life, 
and exhibited no anxiety to enter a second time into the holy 
estate of matrimony. Og and Gog died unmarried. 


XL.-OF THE VISION SEEN BY MAUGER AND SORROCOLD ON THE TOWER 

GREEN. 

After the forcible abduction of Sir Narcissus by his spouse, 
the party broke up,—Og and Gog shaping their course to the 
By-ward Tower, Magog and his spouse, together with Ribald, 
who had taken up his quarters with them, to their lodging on 
the hill leading to the Green,—Hairun to the Lions’ Tower, Win- 
wike and his son to the Flint Tower, while Mauger, Wolfytt, and 
Sorrocold proceeded to the Cradle Tower. Unfastening his 
door, the headsman struck a light, and setting fire to a lamp, 
motioned the others to a bench, and placed a stone jar of strong 
waters before them, of which ’Wolfytt took a long, deep pull, but 
the chirurgeon declined it. 

“I have had enough,” hesaid. “Besides, I want to see thespirit.” 

“ I care for no other spirit but this,” rejoined Wolfytt, again 
applying his mouth to the jar. 

“ Take care of yourselves, masters,” observed Mauger. “ I 
must attend to business.” 

“ Never mind us,” laughed Wolfytt, observing the executioner 
take up an axe, and after examining its edge, begin to sharpen 
it, “ grind away.” 

“ This is for Lord Guilford Dudley,” remarked Mauger, as he 
turned the wheel with his foot. “ I shall need two axes to-morrow.” 

“ Sharp work,” observed W^olfytt, with a detestable grin. 

“ You would think so were I to try one on you,” retorted 
Mauger. “ Ay, now it will do,” he added laying aside the im¬ 
plement, and taking up another. “ This is my favourite axe. I 
can make sure work with it. I always keep it for queens or 
dames of high degree—ho ! ho ! This notch, which I can never 
grind awav, was made by the old Countess of Salisbury, that I 
told you about. It was a terrible sight to see her white hair 
dabbled with blood. Poor Lady Jane won’t give me so much 
trouble, I’ll be sworn. Shell die like a lamb. 

“ Ay, ay,'* muttered Sorrocold. “God send her a speedy death! 

“ She’s sure of it with me,’' returned Mauger, “so you may 
rest easy on that score.” And as he turned the grindstone 
quickly round, drawing sparks from the steel, he chaunted; as 
hoarsely as a raven, the following ditty:— 

The axe was sharp, and heavy as lead, 

As it touched the neck, off went the head ! 

Whir—whir—whir—whir ! 
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And the screaming of the grindstone formed an appropriate 
accompaniment to the melody. 

Queen Anne laid her white throat upon the block. 

Quietly waiting the fatal shock ; 

The axe it severed it right in twain, 

And so quick—so true—that she felt no pain! 

Whir — whir — whir—whir ! 

And he again set the wheel in motion. 

Salisbury’s countess, she would not die 
As a proud dame should—decorously. 

Lifting my axe, I split her skull, 

And the edge since then has been notched and dull. 

Whir — whir — whir—whir ! 

Queen Catherine Howard gave me a fee,_ 

A chain of gold—to die easily : 

And her costly present she did not rue, 

For I touched her head, and away it flew ! 

Whir — whir — whir—whir ! 

“A brav e song, and well sung,” cried Wolfytt, approvingly. 

Have you any more of it ?” BJ 

“ N ?’" re P lied gauger, significantly. “ I shall make another 
verse to-morrow. My axe is now as sharp as a razor,” he added 
feeling its edge. “ Suppose we go to the scaffold * It must be 
up by this time.” 

With all my heart,” replied Sorrocold, whose superstitious 
curiosity was fully awakened. 1 

Shouldering the heavy block with the greatest ease, Mauger 
directed Wolfytt to bring a bundle of straw from a heap S in 
the corner and extinguishing the lamp, set forth. It was a 
sharp, frosty night, and the hard ground rang beneath their 
footsteps. There was no moon, but the stars twinkled brightlv 
down, revealing every object with sufficient distinctness As 
they passed Saint Thomas’s Tower, Wolfytt laughingly pointed 
out Brets head stuck upon a spike on the roof, and observed,- 

That poor fellow made Xit a knight/' 
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On reaching the Green, they found Mauger’s conjecture right 
—the scaffold was nearly finished. Two carpenters were at work 
upon it, nailing the planks to the posts, and the noise of their 
hammers resounded in sharp echoes from the surrounding habi¬ 
tations. Hurrying forward, Mauger ascended the steps, which 
were placed on the north, opposite Saint Peter s chapel, and 
deposited his burthen on the platform. He was followed more 
leisurely by Sorrocold; and Wolfytt, throwing the straw upon 
the ground, scrambled after them as well as he could. 

“ If I had thought it was so sold, I would have taken another 
pull at the stone bottle,” he said, rubbing his hands. 

“ Warm yourself by helping the carpenter,” replied Sorrocold 
gravely. “ It will do you more good.” 

Woifytt laughed, and dropping on his knees, grasped the block 
with both hands, and placed his neck in the hollowed space. 

“Shall I try whether I can take your head off?” demanded 
Mauger, feigning to draw his dagger. 

Apprehensive that the jest might be carried a little too far, 
Wolfytt got up, and imitated, as well as his drunken condition 
would allow, the actions of a person addressing the multi¬ 
tude and preparing for execution. In bowing to receive the 
blessing of the priest, he missed his footing a second time, and 
rolled off the scaffold. He did not attempt to ascend again, but 
supported himself against one of the posts near the carpenters. 
Mauger and Sorrocold took no notice of him, but began to con¬ 
verse in an under tone about the apparition. In spite of himself, 
the executioner could not repress a feeling of dread, and the 
chirurgeon half-repented his curiosity. 

After a while, neither spoke, and Sorrocold’s teeth chattered, 
partly with cold, partly with terror. Nothing broke the death¬ 
like silence around, except the noise of the hammer, and ever and 
anon, a sullen and ominous roar proceeding from the direction of 
the Lions’ Tower. 

“Do you think it will appear?” inquired Sorrocold, whose 
blood ran cold at the latter awful sounds. 

“ I know not,” replied Mauger—“ Ah ! there—there it is.” 
And he pointed towards the church porch, from which a figure, 
robed in white, but unsubstantial almost as the mist, suddenly 
issued. It glided noiselessly along, and without turning its face 
towards the beholders. No one saw it except Mauger and 
Sorrocold, who followed its course with their eyes. The carpen¬ 
ters continued their work, and Wolfytt stared at his companions 
in stupid and inebriate wonderment. After making the com¬ 
plete circuit of the scaffold, the figure entered the church 
porch and disappeared. 

“ What think you of it?” demanded Mauger, as soon as he 
could find utterance. 

“ It is marvellous and incomprehensible, and if I had not seen 
it with my own eyes, I could not have believed it,” replied the 
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chirurgeon. “ It must be the shade of Anne Boleyn. She is 
buried in that chapel.” 

You are right,” replied the executioner. “ It is her spirit. 
There will be no further respite. Jane will die to-morrow." 


XLI *—OF THE UNION OF CHOLMONDELEY WITH ANGELA. 

The near approach of death found Jane as unshaken as before, 
or rather she rejoiced that her deliverance was at hand. Com¬ 
pelled to her infinite regret to hold a disputation with Fecken- 
ham, she exerted all her powers; and, as upon a former occasion, 
when opposed to a more formidable antagonist, Gardiner, came 
off* victorious.^ But though defeated, the zealous confessor did 
not give up his point, trusting he should be able to weary her 
out. He, accordingly, passed the greater part of each day in 
her prison, and brought with him, at different times, Gar¬ 
diner, Tunstal, Bonner, and other prelates, all of whom tried the 
effect of their reasoning upon her,—but with no avail. Bonner, 
who was of a fierce and intolerant nature, was so enraged, that on 
taking leave of her he said with much acrimony — te Farewell, 
madam. I am sorry for you and your obstinacy, and I am 
assured we shall never meet again.” 

“ True, my lord,” replied Jane ; " we never shall meet again, 
unless it shall please God to turn your heart. And I sincerely 
pray that he may send you his holy spirit, that your eves mav 
be opened to his truth.” 

* ,^° r h a d the others better success. Aware that whatever she 
said would be reported to the disadvantage of the Protestant 
faith, if it could be so perverted, she determined to give them 
no handle for misrepresentation, and fought the good fight so 
gallantly that she lost not a single point, and wrung even from 
her enemies a reluctant admission of defeat. Those best skilled 
in all the subtleties of scholastic argument, could not perplex her. 
United to the most profound learning, she possessed a clear 
logical understanding, enabling her at once to unravel and expose 
the mysteries in which they sought to perplex her, while the 
questions she proposed in her turn were unanswerable. At 
first, she found Feckenham’s visits irksome, but by degrees they 
became almost agreeable to her, because she felt she was at once 
serving the cause of the Gospel, aud taken from her own thoughts. 
.During all this time, Angela never for a moment quitted her, and 

b °th S ^ e ^°°^ : n ° * n con f erences > she profited greatly 

Two days before she suffered, Jane said to Feckenham, “You 
have often expressed a wish to serve me, reverend sir. There is 
one favour you can confer upon me if you will.” 

“ Y hat is it, madam ?” he rejoined. 

Before I die,” returned Jane, “ L I would fain see Angela 
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united to her lover, Cuthbert Cholmondeley. He was ever a 
faithful follower of my unfortunate husband, and he has exhibited 
a like devote*! attachment to me. I know not whether you can 
confer this favour upon me, or whether you will do so if you can. 
But I venture, from your professions of regard for me, to ask it. 
If you consent, send, I pray you to Master John Bradford, pre 
bendary of Saint Paul’s, and let him perform the ceremony in 
this chamber.” 

“ Bradford ! ” exclaimed Feckenham, frowning. “ I know the 
obstinate and heretical preacher well. If you are willing that I 
should perform the ceremony, I will undertake to obtain the 
queen’s permission for it. But it must not be done by Bradford/’ 

“ Then I have nothing further to say,” replied Jane. 

“But how comes it that you, Angela,” said Feckenham, 
addressing her in a severe tone, “ the daughter of Catholic pa¬ 
rents, both of whom suffered for their faith, abandon it V’ 

“ A better light has been vouchsafed me/’ she replied, “ and I 
lament-that they were not equally favoured.” 

46 Well, madam,” observed Feckenham, to Jane, “you shall 
not say I am harsh with you. I desire to serve Angela, for her 
parents’ sake—both of whom were very dear to me. I will make 
known your request to the queen, and I can almost promise it 
shall be granted on one condition.” 

“ On no condition affecting my opinions,” said Jane. 

“ Nay, madam/’ returned the confessor, with a half-smile, “ I 
was about to propose nothing to which you can object. My 
condition is, that if Bradford is admitted to your prison, you 
exchange no word with him, except in reference to the object of 
his visit. That done, he must depart at once ” 

“ I readily agree to it,” replied Jane, “ and I thank you for 
your consideration.” 

After some further conference, Feckenham departed, and 
Angela, as soon as they were alone, warmly thanked Jane for 
her kindness, saying—“ But why think of me at such a time V’ 

“ Because it will be a satisfaction to me to know that you are 
united to the object of your affections/’replied Jane. “And 
now leave me to my devotions, and prepare yourself for what is 
to happen.” 

With this, she withdrew into the recess, and, occupied in 
fervent prayer, soon abstracted herself from all else. Three 
hours afterwards, Feckenham returned. He was accompanied 
by Cholmondeley, and a grave-looking divine in the habit of a 
minister of the Reformed Church, in whom Jane immediately 
recognised John Bradford,—the uncompromising preacher of 
the Gospel, who not long afterwards w r on his crown of martyr¬ 
dom at Smithfield. Apparently, he knew why he was sum¬ 
moned, and the condition annexed to it, for he fixed an eye 
full of the deepest compassion and admiration upon Jane, but 
said nothing. Cholmondeley threw himself at^ her feet, and 
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pressed her hand to his lips, but his utterance failed him. Jane 
raised him kindly and entreated him to command himself, say¬ 
ing, “ I have not sent for you here to afflict you, but to make 
you happy.” 

“ Alas ! madam,” replied Cholmondeley, “you are ever more 
thoughtful for others than yourself.’’ 

“ Proceed with the ceremony without delay, sir,” said Feck- 
enham. 44 I rely upon your word, madam, that you hold no 
conference with him.” 

^ 44 You may rely upon it,” returned Jane. 

And the confessor withdrew. 

Bradford then took from his vest a book of prayers, and in that 
prison-chamber, with Jane only as a witness, the ceremony was 
performed. At its conclusion, Angela observed to her husband— 

46 We must separate as soon as united, for 1 shall never quit 
my dear mistress during her lifetime.” 

u I should deeply regret it, if you did otherwise,” returned 
Cholmondeley. 44 Would I had like permission to attend on Lord 
Guilford. But that is denied me.” 

At the mention of her husband’s name, a shade passed over 
Jane’s countenance—but she instantly checked the emotion. 

“ My blessing upon your union! ” she cried, extending her 
hands over the pair, 44 and may it be happy—happier than 
mine.” 

46 Amen !” cried Bradford. 46 Before I take my leave, madam, 
I trust I shall not transgress the confessor’s commands, if I 
request you to write your name in this book of prayers. It will 
stimulate me in my devotions, and may perchance cheer me in a 
trial like your own.” 

Jane readily complied, and taking the book, wrote a short 
prayer in the blank leaf, and subscribed it with her name. 

“ This is but a slight return for your compliance with my 
request, Master Bradford,” she said, as she returned the book, 
44 but it is all I have to offer.” 

‘ 4 1 shall prize it more than the richest gift,” replied the preacher. 
“[Farewell, madam, and doubt not I shall pray constantly for 
you.” 

44 1 thank you heartily, sir,” she rejoined. 44 You must go with 
him, Cholmondeley,” she continued, perceiving that the esquire 
lingered— 44 We must now part for ever.” 

44 Farewell, madam,” cried Cholmondeley, again prostrating 
himself before her, and pressing her hand to his lips. 

44 Nay, Angela, you must lead him forth,” observed J ane, kindly, 
though a tear started to her eye. And she withdrew into an 
embrasure, while Cholmondeley, utterly unable to control his 
distress, rushed forth, and was followed by Bradford. 

Jane’s benediction did not fall to the ground. When the tragic 
event, which it is the purpose of this chronicle to relate, was over, 
Angela fell into a dangerous illness, during which her husband 
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watched over her with the greatest solicitude. Long before her 
recovery, he had been liberated by Mary, and as soon as she 
was fully restored to health, they retired to his family seat, in 
Cheshire, where they passed many years of uninterrupted happi¬ 
ness,—saddened,—but not painfully,—by the recollection of the 
past. 


XLIT.-THE EXECUTION OF LADY JANE GREY. 

Monday, the 12th of February, 1554, the fatal day destined to 
terminate Janes earthly sufferings, at length, arrived. Except¬ 
ing a couple of hours which she allowed to rest, at the urgent 
entreaty of her companion, she had passed the whole of the 
night in prayer. Angela kept watch over the lovely sleeper, 
and the effect produced by the contemplation of her features 
during this her last slumber, was never afterwards effaced. The 
repose of an infant could not be more calm and holy. A 
celestial smile irradiated her countenance; her lips moved as if 
in prayer; and if good angels are ever permitted to visit the 
dreams of those they love on earth, they hovered that night over 
the couch of Jane. Thinking it cruelty to disturb her from such 
a blissful state, Angela let an hour pass beyond the appointed 
time. But observing a change come over her countenance,— 
seeing her bosom heave, and tears gather beneath her eye-lashes, 
she touched her, and Jane instantly arose. 

“ Is it four o’clock ? ” she inquired. 

# “ It has just struck five, madam/* replied Angela. “ I have 
disobeyed you for the first and last time. But you seemed so 
happy, that I could not find in my heart to waken you.” 

“ I was happy,” replied Jane, “ for I dreamed that all was 
over—without pain to me — and that my soul was borne to 
regions of celestial bliss by a troop of angels who had hovered 
above the scaffold/* 

“ It will be so, madam,** replied Angela, fervently. “ You will 
quit this earth immediately for heaven, where you will rejoin 
your husband in everlasting happiness.** 

“ I trust so,** replied Jane, in an altered tone, “but in that 
blessed place I searched in vain for him. Angela, you let me 
sleep too long, or not long enough.** 

“ Your pardon, dearest madam,** cried the other, fearfully. 

“Nay, you have given me no offence,** returned Jane, kindly. 
What I meant was that 1 had not time to find my husband.” 

“ Oh you will find him, dearest madam,** returned Angela, 
“ doubt it not. Your prayers would wash out his offences, even 
if his own could not.** 

“ I trust so,** replied J ane. “ And I will now pray for him,and 
do you pray too.** 

J ane then retired to the recess, and in the gloom, for it was 
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yet dark, continued her devotions until the clock struck seven. 
She then arose, and assisted by Angela attired herself with 
great care. 

I pay more attention to the decoration of my body now I am 
about to part with it,” she observed, “ than I would do, if it was 
to serve me longer. So joyful is the occasion to me, that 
were 1 to consult my own feelings, I would put on my richest 
apparel to indicate my contentment of heart. I will not, however, 
so brave my fate, but array myself in these weeds.” And she put 
on a gown of black velvet, without ornament of any kind; tyin^ 
round her slender throat (so soon alas! to be severed) a simple 
white falling collar. Her hair was left purposely unbraided, and 
was confined by a caul of black velvet. As Angela performed 
those sad services, she sobbed audibly. 

“Nay, cheer thee, child,” observed Jane. “When I was 
clothed in the robes of royalty, and had the crown placed upon 
my brow,—nay, when arrayed on my wedding-day,—I felt not 
half so joyful as now.” 

Ah! madam! ” exclaimed Angela, in a paroxysm of grief. 

My condition is more pitiable than yours. You go to certain 
happiness. But I lose you.” 

“ 0nl y for a while, dear Angela,” returned Jane. “ Comfort 
ycurself with that thought. Let my fate be a warning to you. 
Be not dazzled by ambition. Had I not once yielded, 1 had 
never thus perished. Discharge your duty strictly to your eternal 
and your temporal rulers, and rest assured we shall meet again,— 
never to part.” 

“ Your counsel shall be graven on my heart, madam,” returned 
Angela. “ And oh ! may my end be as happy as yours ! ” 

“ Heaven grant it! ” ejaculated Jane, fervently. “ And 
now,” she added, as her toilette was ended, “ i' am ready 
to die.” J 

“ Will you not take some refreshment, madam ? ” asked An¬ 
gela. 

“ No,” replied Jane. “ I have done with the body! ” 

The morning was damp and dark. A thaw came on a little 
before day-break, and a drizzling shower of rain fell. This 
was succeeded by a thick mist, and the whole of the fortress 
was for a while enveloped in vapour. It brought to Jane’s mind 
the day on which she was taken to trial. But a moral gloom 
likewise overspread the fortress. Every one within it, save her 
few enemies, (and they were few indeed,) lamented Jane’s ap¬ 
proaching fate. Her youth, her innocence, her piety, touched 
the sternest breast, and moved the pity even of her persecutors. 
All felt that morning as if some dire calamity was at hand, and 
instead of looking forward to the execution as an exciting spectacle 
(for so such revolting exhibitions were then considered,) they 
wished it over. Many a prayer was breathed for the speedy re- 
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lease ot tlie sufferer — many a sigh heaved —many a groan 
uttered : and if ever soul was wafted to Heaven by the fervent 
wishes of those on earth, Jane’s was so. . . 

It was late before there were any signs of stir and bustle within 
the fortress. Even the soldiers gathered together reluctantly— 
and those who conversed, spoke _ in whispers. Dudley, who it 
has been stated was imprisoned in the Beauchamp Tower, had 
passed the greater part of the night in devotion. But towards 
morning, he became restless and uneasy, and unable to compose 
himself, resorted to the customary employment of captives in 
such cases, and with a nail which he had found, carved his wife s 
name in two places on the walls of his prison. These inscriptions 

still remain. „ 

At nine o’clock, the bell of the chapel began to toll, and an 
escort of halberdiers and arquebussiers drew up before the Beau¬ 
champ Tower, while Sir Thomas Brydges and Feckenham en¬ 
tered the chamber of the prisoner, who received them with an 
unmoved countenance. 

“ Before you set out upon a journey from which you will never 
return, my lord/’ said Feckenham, 64 1 would ask you for the 
last time, if any change has taken place in your religious senti¬ 
ments—and whether you are yet alive to the welfare of your soul 2 * 
“ Why not promise me pardon if I will recant on the saffold, 
and silence me as you silenced the duke my father, by the axe !” 
replied Dudley, sternly. 44 No, sir, I will have naught to do 
with your false and idolatrous creed. I shall die a firm believer 
in the gospel, and trust to be saved by it.’ 

44 Then perish, body and soul,’' replied Feckenham, harshly. 
41 Sir Thomas Brydges, I commit him to your hands/* 

46 Am I to be allowed no parting with my wife?” demanded 

Dudley, anxiously. . 

“ You have parted with her for ever,—heretic and unbe¬ 
liever ! v rejoined Feckenham. # 

44 That speech will haunt your death-bed, sir/’ retorted Dudley, 
sternly. And he turned to the lieutenant, and signified that he 

was ready. . „ 

The first object that met Dudley’s gaze, as he issued Irom 
his prison, was the scaffold on the green. He looked at it for 
a moment, wistfully. 

44 It is for Lady Jane,” observed the lieutenant. 

44 1 know it,” replied Dudley, in a voice of intense emotion. 44 1 
thank you for letting me die first.* 

44 You must thank the queen, my lord,” returned Brydges. 

44 It was her order.” . 

44 Shall you see my wife, sir 2” demanded Dudley, anxiously. 
The lieutenant answered in the affirmative. 

44 Tell her 1 will be with her on the scaffold,*’ said Dudley. 

As he was about to set forward, a young man pushed through 
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th e lines of halberdiers, and threw himself at his feet. It was 
Cholmondeley. Dudley instantly raised and embraced him. 
At least 1 see one whom I love,” he cried. 

“ ^ T i ord ’ t} 1 * 8 interruption must not be,” observed the lieuten¬ 
ant. If you do not retire," he added, to Cholmondeley, “ I shall 
place you m arrest.” J 

well pf rewe ^’ my dear i° rd ’” cried the weeping esquire—“ fare- 

JfoStt byX'iTrr” 1 ”' 1 " Du<lleyi “ 

The escort then moved forward, and the lieutenant accom¬ 
panied the prisoner to the gateway of the Middle Tower, where 
he delivered him to the sheriffs and their officers, who were 

"f'f ™ 6re f ° r llm ' v ‘, th a Fran ciscan friar, and then returned 
o u nl his more painful duty. A vast crowd was collected on 
lower Hill, and the strongest commiseration was expressed for 
Dudley, as he was led to the scaffold, on which Mauger had 
already taken his station. 6 

Dm!lT’- ttlng Beauchamp Tower, Feckenham proceeded to 
Jane s prison. He found her on her knees, but she immediately 

“ Is it time ?” she asked. 

It is, madam, to repent,” replied Feckenham, sternly “ A 
few minutes are all that now remain to you of life—nay, at this 
moment, perhaps, your husband is called before his Eternal Judge 
1 here is yet time. Do not perish like him in your sins ” 

kneef 6aVen ^ Up ° n him ! ” cried Jane > filing on her 

And notwithstanding the importunities of the confessor she 

Br n vS d 'sl w P y ayer ’ 1 tlU the appearance of Sir Thomas 
Drydges She instantly understood why he came, and rising 
prepared for departure. Almost blinded by tears, Angela ren¬ 
dered her the last services she required. This done, the lieutenant 
IlkeW1SegrCat j affected, begged some slight remembrance 

“I have nothing to give you but this book of prayers sir ” 
she answered- ‘ but you shall have that, when I have done with 
it, and may it profit you.” 

»V Y ~S<i ? ‘° C ”‘ H int ° th » W 

replied B^dgM^’ 1 “ lr&m ' re !t lik<! » S«m,” 

T * Y °u A iU J find ? prayer written in ^ in my own hand ” said 
Jane.-“ And again I say, may it profit you.” * 

A P r SSed throu g h the d °or, and Jane followed him. 

A band of halberdiers were without. At the sight of her, a deep 
and general sympathy was manifested; not anfye was d™ and 
tears trickled down cheeks unaccustomed to such moisture! ’ The 
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melancholy train proceeded at a slow pace. Jane fixed her eyes 
upon the prayer-book, which she read aloud to drown the impor¬ 
tunities of the confessor, who walked on her right, while Angela 
kept near her on the other side. And so they reached the 
green. 

By this time, the fog had cleared off, and the rain had ceased ; 
but the atmosphere was humid, and the day lowering and gloomy. 
Very few spectators were assembled,—for it required firm 
nerves to witness such a tragedy. A flock of carrion-crows and 
ravens, attracted by their fearful instinct, wheeled around over¬ 
head, or settled on the branches of the bare and leafless trees, and 
by their croaking added to the dismal character of the scene. 
The bell continued tolling all the time. 

The sole person upon the scaffold was Wolfytt. He was 
occupied in scattering straw near the block. Among the by¬ 
standers was Sorrocold leaning on his staff; and as Jane for a 
moment raised her eyes as she passed along, she perceived Roger 
Ascham. Her old preceptor had obeyed her, and she repaid him 
with a look of gratitude. 

By the lieutenant’s directions, she was conducted for a short 
time into the Beauchamp Tower, and here Feckenham continued 
his persecutions, until a deep groan arose among those without, 
and an officer abruptly entered the room. 

“ Madam," said Sir John Brydges, after the new-comer had 
delivered his message, “ we must set forth.” 

Jane made a motion of assent, and the party issued from 
the Beauchamp Tower, in front of which a band of halberdiers 
was drawn up. A wide open space was kept clear around 
the scaffold. Jane seemed unconscious of all that was passing. 
Preceded by the lieutenant, who took his way towards the north 
of the scaffold, and attended on either side by Feckenham and 
Angela as before, she kept her eyes steadily fixed on her prayer- 
book. 

Arrived within a short distance of the fatal spot, she was 
startled by a scream from Angela, and looking up, beheld four 
soldiers, carrying a litter covered with a cloth, and advancing 
toward her. She knew it was the body of her husband, and 
unprepared for so terrible an encounter, uttered a cry of horror. 
The bearers of the litter passed on, and entered the porch of 
the chapel. 

While this took place, Mauger, who had limped back as fast 
as he could after his bloody work on Tower Hill,—only tarrying 
a moment to exchange his axe,—ascended the steps of the scaffold, 
and ordered Wolfytt to get down. Sir Thomas Brydges, who 
was greatly shocked at what had just occurred, and would have 
prevented it if it had been possible, returned to Jane and offered 
her his assistance. But she did not require it. The force of the 
shock had passed away, and she firmly mounted the scaffold. 
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WaS Se , en there ’ a & om of compassion arose from 
the spectators, and prayers were audibly uttered. She then 

MIowsr—- t0 the rai ’ and ’ m a Clear distinet vo * ce i spoke as 

r>L -V pray y ° U aI1 , to ^ ear mo witness that I die a true 
Christian woman, and that I look to be saved by no other meaSs 
except the mercy of God, and the merits of the blood of his 

T Ch ? s , t- l confess when I knew the word of God 

I neglected it, and loved myself and the world, and therefore 
this punishment is a just return for my sins. But I thank God 

And nf ° dne ^ h h u S ., giv ? n me atime and respite to repent 

fervent responses followed, and several of the by-standers 
imitated Jane s example, as, on the conclusion of her speech she 
fell on her knees and recited the Miserere. P ’ 

At its close, Feckenham said in a loud voice, “ I ask von 
madam, for the last time, will you repent ?” 9 ’ 

“ I pray you, sir to desist,” replied Jane, meekly. “ I am 
now at peace with all the world, and would die so ” 

—« Whi en n n r?Se ’ and /, i - ving P ra yer-book to Angela, said, 

, When all is over, deliver this to the lieutenant. These” 

takl ” g °? , 1 T/ loves and collar, “ I give to you." ’ 

«plf I,of t( | me ’ Crie , d Mau ger, advancing and prostrating him- 
self before her according to custom, “you give |race." & 

“ 1 forgive th “ 

jaZiSy jsz5Sr rked the lieutenanti obse ™s 

p!ihmdbMmg!■•' lep, " >,l ’ “ bU ‘ 1 tllou S l ' t 1 “aw my husband 
“ Where !” demanded the lieutenant, recalling Dudley’s speech 

1 V rr e her attlre ’ a «d was trying to take off her velvet 
^obe, when Manger offered to assist hir/but was iusSy 2 

^^drew, stationing himself bv the hlnclr 

Etklb? d^Ta b r“ k “ nd shouldered his axe. 

kerchieftto’ey'eZd’S'h‘“l "“i 9 An S el * tied » 
head in hn nk S ’ and turned her long tresses over her 
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Sir Thomas Brydges took her hand and guided her to it. 
At this awful moment, there was a slight movement in the crowd, 
some of whom pressed nearer the scaffold, and amongst others 
Sorrocold and Wolfytt. The latter caught hold of the boards to 
obtain a better view. Angela placed her hands before her 
eyes, and would have suspended her being, if she could; and even 
Feckenham veiled his countenance with his robe. Sir Thomas 
Brydges gazed firmly on. 

By this time, Jane had placed her head on the block, and 
her last words were, “ Lord, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit 1” 

The axe then fell, and one of the fairest and wisest heads that 
ever sat on human shoulders, fell likewise. 
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Adelphi , the modern range of buildings called 
the, built on the site of Durham House, 1. 

Alexia, a wretched and mysterious female, con¬ 
fined by Nightgall in the dungeons of the 
Tower, visits Cholmonaeley during his im¬ 
prisonment, 48, 87 ; her dead body discovered 
in a dungeon by Cholmondely, 176 ; her his¬ 
tory discovered by Cholmondely, 374 ; fully 
disclosed by Nightgall, 381. See Mount joy. 

Apparition, of Anne Boleyn, appears to Mauger 
and Sorrocold, 413. 

Arundel, Earl of, interview between him and 
the Earl of Pembroke and Queen Jane, 66; 
declares to her his motives in advising that 
Lord Guilford Dudley should be raised to the 
throne, ib. ; accepts a mission to him, 67 ; is 
denied exit from the Tower, 68 ; concerts 
schemes for supporting Mary, with Renard 
and De Noailles, 69, 72 ; is arrested by Lord 
Guilford Dudley, 94; attends the council 
when the Lady Mary is proclaimed queen 
by Renard, 102 ; is commissioned to proceed 
with a force to arrest the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, 103 ; rides in the procession which 
accompanies Queen Mary to the Tower, 118; 
assists at the trial of the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland, 146. 

Ascham, Roger, visits Lady Jane Dudley, 390 ; 
present at her execution, 421. 


Ballium, or inner ward of the Tower, defended 
by thirteen towers, 132. 

Ba.llium wall and its defences much loftier than 
the outer ramparts, 326. 

Balmerino, Lord, buried in St. Peter’s Chapel, 
in the Tower, 73. 

Baptist's Head, at the corner of Creed Lane, 
dwelling of Gilbert Pot’s master, 59. 

Baynard's Castle, the habitation of the Earl of 
Pembroke, 2. 

Beame, Sir George, lord mayor of London, 
joins the procession which conducted Queen 
Jane to the Tower, 4. 

Beauchamp Tower , mentioned, 43; assigned 
as a prison to Lord Guilford Dudley, 103; 
a second time assigned as a prison to Lord 
Guilford Dudley, 112; the Duke of North¬ 
umberland, his sons, and followers, confined 


there, 125; situation of, 133; sometimes 
called the Cobham Tower, 134 ; inscriptions, 
by prisoners confined there, 134, 136; North¬ 
umberland’s inscription there, 158; confer¬ 
ence held there between Gardiner and Lady 
Jane Dudley, 180,182 ; Wyat lodged there a 
prisoner, 337. 

Bedingfeld , Sir Henry , preserves Queen Mary’s 
life from the attempt of Underhill, the Hot- 
gospeller, 196 ; is created lieutenant of the 
Tower, 197; attends Queen Mary at the 
masque given by Courtenay, in her honour, 
205 ; receives Courtenay Earl of Devonshire 
and the Princess Elizabeth into his custody, 
217; announces the queen’s pardon to Lady 
Jane Dudley, 266 ; takes precautions against 
the threatened attack of Wyat, 302 ; des¬ 
patched on a mission to Wyat, 307; pledges 
himself for Wyat’s safety, ib. ; conducts him 
to the queen, ib. ; commissioned to attach 
the person of the Princess Elizabeth, 336; 
sets out for Ashbridge with the Earl of Sussex 
and three others of the council, 343; com¬ 
pelled to force his way to the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth’s chamber, ib. ; visited by her at his 
seat in Norfolk, soon after her accession, ib. ; 
Oxburgh Hall still in possession of his lineal 
descendant, ib. ; conducts the princess to 
Whitehall, 344; and thence to the Tower, 
345 : compels her to land, 346 ; conducts her 
to the lieutenant’s lodgings, 353; undertakes 
to bear a message from the princess to the 
queen, entreating an audience in the presence 
of Wyat, 357; accosts the queen as she enters 
the Tower, ib. ; the Princess Elizabeth com¬ 
mitted to his custody jointly with Sir John 
Williams, 400. 

Bell Tower, situation of, 133; described, 134 ; 
place of imprisonment of Fisher bishop of 
Rochester, and the Princess (afterwards 
Queen) Elizabeth, ib. ; Courtenay Earl of 
Devonshire confined there, 235 ; notice of 
its form, destination, and architecture, ib .; 
now used as the domestic offices of the gover¬ 
nor, 323; the Princess Elizabeth imprisoned 
there, 355. 

Blood, the Martin Tower, the scene of his at¬ 
tempt to steal the crown jewels, 386. 

Bloody Tower , noticed, 18; gateway there, 69 ; 
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anciently called the Garden Tower, 134 ; the 
supposed scene of the murder of the youthful 
princes, ib. ; remarks on the gateway, 263 ; 
Renard selects the chamber there in which 
the youthful princes were murdered, as his 
lodging, 349; description of the present 
state of that chamber, 350. 

■Boleyn , Anne , site of the scaffold on which she 
perished pointed out by the Earl of Pembroke 
to Renard, 69; her tomb in St. Peter’s 
Chapel, in the Tower, 73; her place of con¬ 
finement in the Tower, 136; her apparition 
appears to Mauger and Sorrocold, 413. 

Bonner , bishop of London, liberated from im¬ 
prisonment in the Tower, and restored to his 
bishopric, by Queen Mary, 122; attempts, 
in vain, to shake the constancy of Underhill, 
the Hot-gospeller, 251 ; orders him to be 
spared no torture, 252; performs high mass 
in St. John’s Chapel, during the siege of the 
Tower, 330 ; insults Lady Jane Dudley, 414. 

Bowyer s Tower , Duke of Clarence drowned in 
a chamber there, 64 ; Lord Guilford Dudley 
removed thither, 124; situation of, 133; 
only retains its basement story, ib. ; Courte¬ 
nay sent back there a prisoner, 363. 

Bradford, John, prebendary of St. Paul’s, per¬ 
forms the marriage ceremony between Chol- 
mondeley and Angela, 416; requests and 
obtains a memorial from Lady Jane Dudley, 
tb. 

Braose , Gunnora, warns Queen Jane not to 
enter the Tower, 13, 14 ; is presented with a 
ring by her, 15 ; her interview with a myste¬ 
rious stranger introduced by her grandson, 
61; conveyed by him to the Tower, 63—5 ; 
warns Queen Jane of her danger, 99 ; accuses 
Northumberland of the murder of King 
Edward, and an intention to poison Queen 
Jane, ib. ; is confined in the Bowyer Tower, 
101; aids the escape of Queen Jane, 105 - 
and that of Lord Guilford Dudley, 107 : in¬ 
sults and triumphs over the Duke of North¬ 
umberland on his way to trial, 145 ; and 
on his return, 148: promises his life to 
Northumberland, provided he embraces the 
faith of Rome, 149; assures Northumberland 
that he will be reprieved on the scaffold, 154 ; 
bribes Mauger the headsman to give her a 
sign before he beheads Northumberland, 157; 
expires at the moment the axe falls on him, 
160. ' 

Brass Mount , attack on, by Lord Guilford 
Dudley, 313 ; taken by him, 326. 

Bret , captain of the city trained bands, goes 
oyer with his men to Wyat, 301 ; accompa¬ 
nies Wyat in his attack on London Bridge, 
and assists in tranquillising the citizens, 311; 
takes command of one of the detachments of 
Wyat’s forces, 316; joins him in the attack 
on the gateway fronting the Lion’s Tower, 
317; and on the Middle and By ward Towers, 
318: is dismounted and thrown into the 
moat, ib. ; is taken prisoner by Xit, 319; 
carried before the Queen, 331; is beheaded 
on the Tower Green, 334. 

Brick Tower , assigned as a prison to Lady 


Jane Dudley, 124 ; its origin and architecture, 
125 ; situation of, 133: Lady Jane Dudley is. 
again imprisoned there, 343. 

Bridewell , old palace of, noticed, 1; converted 
into a house of correction by Edward VI., 2. 

Broad Arrow Tower , its situation, 71, 133. 

Brydges , Sir Thomas , rescues Renard from the 
attack of Dudley, 328 ; created lieutenant of 
the Tower, 336 ; his brutal conduct towards 
Wyat, when he was brought in a prisoner, 
337; receives the Princess Elizabeth at 
Traitors Gate, 345; conducts the Princess 
Elizabeth to her prison in the Bell Tower, 
355; conducts the Princess Elizabeth to an in¬ 
terview with the queen in the torture-chamber, 
359 ; signs an order for Cholmondeley’s tor¬ 
ture, 371; conducts Lord Guilford Dudley to 
execution, 419 : requests and obtains a me¬ 
morial from Lady Jane Dudley, 420; leads 
her to execution, ib. 

Bulwark Gate noticed, 17 ; Queen Mary’s ar¬ 
rival at the, 120; attacked and carried by 
Wyat, 317. 

Bulwark Tower , erected by Edward IV., 132 \ 
ancient approach to the Tower, but long since 
removed, ib. 

By ward Gate , attacked by Wyat, but valiantly 
defended by the giants and Xit, 318. 

Byward Tower , the place of lodging of the 
giants, 44 ; Queen Mary received at, by Lord 
Clinton, 121. 


Carew, Sir Peter , joins the conspiracy of De 
Noailles, 234 ; escapes to France, 346. 

Cecil, Sir William , principal secretary of state, 
(afterwards the great Lord Burghlev,) attends 
Queen Jane on her passage to the Tower, 8 ; 
his conversation with the Earl of Pembroke 
on that occasion, ib. ; refuses to sign the 
letter to the Princess Mary presented to the 
council by Northumberland, 21. 

Charles V . sends a solemn embassy to Queen 
Mary, to sign the marriage treaty between her 
and Philip, 286. 

Cholmondeley , Cuthbert, the handsome esquire 
of Lord Guilford Dudley, attends him to the 
Tower, 16; is captivated by a beautiful face 
and a pair of witching eyes, 17; detects 
Renard’s plot, 23 ; applies to the giants for 
information concerning Cicely, the fair maid 
he beheld on entering the Tower, 24 ; at¬ 
tempts to warn Lord Guilford Dudley of 
Renard’s treachery, 26 ; visits the Stone Kit¬ 
chen and prefers his suit to Cicely, 26, 29 ; 
Renard and Nightgall revenge themselves 
upon him, 31; imprisoned, 46 ; visited by a 
mysterious female, 48 ; by Nightgall, ib. ; is 
discovered by Cicely, 50 ; continuance of his 
imprisonment, 86; another interview with 
Alexia, the mysterious female, 87 ; resolves to 
feign death, ib. ; his stratagem succeeds and 
he secures Nightgall, 88 ; explores the dun¬ 
geons, ib. ; finds an exit in St. John’s Chapel, 
in the White Tower, 91 ; attempts to arrest 
Renard, 100 ; is entrusted with the command 
of the guard, 101 ; accompanies Lord Guil- 
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ford Dudley to the Tower, 110 ; confined in 
the Nun’s Bower, 183 ; allowed partial liberty 
after Northumberland’s execution, ib. ; learns 
that Cicely was lost, ib. ; takes up his lodging 
with Peter Trusbut, 185; obtains Nightgall’s 
keys by means of Xit, 188 ; enters the dun¬ 
geons by the secret door in the Develin Tower, 
189 ; discovers a prisoner half devoured by 
rats in the pit, and rescues him, 190 ; discovers 
the dead body of Alexia, 192 ; carries away 
the clasp which fastened Alexia’s hood, 220; 
compelled to abandon his search for Cicely, 
ib. ; is taken into custody by Nightgall, 221; 
and again imprisoned in the Nun’s Bower, 
ib. : tried and condemned as accessory to 
Lord Guilford Dudley’s treason, 265 ; but is 
included in his pardon, 266; and accompanies 
him to Sion House, 267: supports Lord 
Guilford Dudley gallantly in his attack on the 
Brass Mount, 313 ; fights bravely by the side 
of Lord Guilford Dudley, 326—30 ; escapes 
by the moat, ib. ; escorts Lady Jane to the 
Tower, when she surrendered herself a pri¬ 
soner, 338 ; is delivered into Nightgall’6 cus¬ 
tody, 339 ; examined by the council, 370; 
refuses to reveal anything touching the Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth’s share in Wyat’s rebellion, 
ib. ; is sent to the rack, 371 ; is conveyed by 
Nightgall to the torture -chamber, ib. ; meets 
Lord Guilford Dudley there, ib. ; is racked, 
but remains mute, 372 ; is visited in his cell 
by Nightgall and Cicely, ib. ; rejects Night- 
gall’s propositions, 373; is interrogated by 
Renard, 375; whose life he saves from Night- 
gall’s attempt at assassination, 376 : discovers 
Cicely, 377 ; escapes with her from the dun¬ 
geons, 378; but is detained with her in the 
guard-room of the White Tower, ib. : re¬ 
ceives the proofs of Cicely’s birth from the 
dying Nightgall, 383 ; receives a pardon from 
the queen at the instance of Renard, but is 
detained a prisoner on parole, ib. ; lays the 
papers relating to Cicely before Feckenham, 
the queen’s confessor, 384 ; is married to 
Angela, in the presence of Lady Jane Dudley, 
416 ; has an interview with Lord Guilford 
Dudley, as he passes to execution, 420. 

Cicely, the fair Mistress, the Rose of the Tower, 
attracts the notice of Cuthbert Cholmonde- 
ley, 17; is pleased with him, 23, 24; 
the presumptive daughter of Peter Trusbut 
the pantler, 24; said to be the daughter of 
an illustrious lady who was imprisoned and 
died in the Tower, 24; lends a favourable ear 
to the suit of Cholmondeley, 29, 31; pursues 
Nightgall into the Develin Tower, 43; dis¬ 
covers Cholmondeley in his dungeon, 50; 
makes a compact with Nightgall for his li¬ 
berty, ib. ; informs Queen Jane and Lord 
Guilford Dudley of Cholmondeley’s danger, 
96; is received into Queen Jane’s service, 97; 
is fraudulently enticed from Sion House, 183; 
imprisoned by Nightgall in the Salt Tower, 
223: fojcibly removed by him, 224 ; is dis¬ 
covered by Xit, 285; is brought by Night¬ 
gall to Cholmondeley’s cell, 372; refuses 
Nightgall’s propositions, 374; learns some 


particulars of her parentage from Cholmon¬ 
deley, ib. ; is forced away by Nightgall, ib. ; 
is discovered by Cholmondeley, 377 ; escapes 
with him from the dungeons, 378 ; but is de¬ 
tained by the guard in the guard-room of the 
White Tower, ib. : learns from the dying 
Nightgall that her real name is Angela, and 
the history of her mother, 381; the proofs of 
her birth delivered by Nightgall to Cholmon¬ 
deley, 383 ; is directed to be brought before 
the queen, 384; visits Lady Jane Dudley, 
and recounts her story to her, 392 : is married 
to Cholmondeley, in the presence of Lady 
Jane Dudley, 416 ; attends her on the day of 
her execution, 417 seq. 

Clarence, Duke of, drowned in a butt of malm¬ 
sey, in the Bowyer Tower, 64. 

Clinton, Lord , constable of the Tower, receives 
Queen Jane on her arrival at the Tower, 17 ; 
arrests Lord Guilford Dudley and Lady Jane, 
and conveys them to the Tower, 110; receives 
Queen Mary at the Byward Tower, 121. 

Coal-harbour Tower , situation of, 136. 

Commendone , Francisco, the envoy of Pope 
Julius the Third,received by Queen M ary, 16L 

Constableof the Tower, the chief officer there, 140. 

Constable Tower , situation of, 133 ; Xit impri¬ 
soned there, 273; Xit’s inscription on the 
wall, 275. 

Cornwallis, Sir Thomas, a member of the 
council, accompanies Sir Henry Bedingfeld 
to Ashbridge, 343. 

Council Chamber in the White Tower , de¬ 
scribed, 20. 

Courtenay, Edward , son of the Marquis of 
Exeter, liberated from his imprisonment in 
the Tower by Queen Mary, who receives him 
with great show of favour and creates him 
Earl of Devonshire, 122. See Devonshire r 
Earl of. 

Cradle Tower , notice of, 133. 

Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury, joins 1 the 
procession which conducted Queen Jane ta 
the Tower, 5; his conversation with Ridley 
on that occasion, ib. ; the first to sign the 
reply to the Lady Mary proposed by Northum¬ 
berland, 21 ; attends the council when the 
Lady Mary was proclaimed Queen by Renard, 
102 ; opposes Queen Mary’s design of cele¬ 
brating the obsequies of King Edward, accord¬ 
ing to the forms of the Romish church, 123 + 
tried and condemned, 265. 

Croft, Sir James, joins the conspiracy of De 
Noailles, 234. 

Cromwell, Thomas Lord, buried in St. Peter s 
Chapel, in the Tower, 73. 

Develin , or Robin the Devil's Tower, men¬ 
tioned, 43; since known as the Devereux 
Tower, ib. ; Cicely’s adventure there, ib. ; 
situation of, 133 ; Cholmondeley explores the 
dungeons beneath in search of Cicely, 189 ; 
architecture of, 191 ; curious spear-heads 
and gigantic thigh-bone recently found there, 

ib. * * . 

Devereux, Robert, Earl of Essex, confined m 
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the Develin Tower, since named after him, 43 ; 
buried in St.Peter’s Chapel, in the Tower, 73.’ 
Devonshire , Earl of , Queen Mary evinces her 
attachment to him, 162 ; he is supported by 
Gardiner and De Noailles, ib. ; his accom¬ 
plishments, 163 ; his imprudent conduct, ib. ; 
disregards the remonstrances of Gardiner and 
De Noailles, ib. ; taxed by Queen Mary with 
his attachment to her sister the Princes Eliza¬ 
beth, 165 ; is again received into favour, ib. ; 
his duel with Renard, 171—4; plans a masque 
for the queen’s amusement within the Tower, 
200 ; attends her on the exhibition of the 
masque, 205 et seq. ; receives great encou¬ 
ragement from her, 211 ; seeks a last inter¬ 
view with Elizabeth, 213 ; entreats her to fly 
with him, 215 ; his faithlessness discovered 
by the queen, ib. ; endeavours to exculpate 
Elizabeth, 216 ; is committed to the custody 
°f ^. ir B . enr y B edin g f eld, 217; visited by 
Xit in his confinement in the lieutenant’s 
lodgings, 233; removed to the Bell Tower, 
235 ; is assisted by Xit to escape, 237 ; par¬ 
doned by Queen Mary and makes his appear¬ 
ance at court, 240; is induced by Gardiner 
to betray the plot of De Noailles, 294—6 : 
the queen, although satisfied of his guilt, re¬ 
fuses to deal harshly with him, 349 ; his be¬ 
haviour at the interview between Queen Mary 
and the Princess Elizabeth in the torture- 
chamber, 360—3 ; sent back to his prison in 
the Bowyer Tower, 363; resolves to resign 
all pretension to the hand of the Princess 
Elizabeth, 397; Renard intrigues against 
him ib. ; committed to the custody of Sir 
Tresham, 400 ; his death, ib. 

Draper , Hugh , curious sphere carved in a 
chamber in the Salt Tower by him, 222. 

Dudley , Lady Jane. See Lady Jdne Dudley. 

Dudley , Lord Guilford , accompanies his wife, 
Queen Jane, on the passage to the Tower, 
13 et seq. ; his person and character, 13; 
fails in his attempt to procure his wife’s con¬ 
sent to his participation of the throne, 37 ; 
quits the Tower in displeasure, 38 ; refuses to 
return to his wife till she had acceded to his 
request, 65; the queen resolves to raise him 
to a dukedom, but not to the throne, 67 ; re¬ 
turns to his wife and beseeches her forgive¬ 
ness, 92 ; warns her of the treasonable designs 
of the council, and advises their arrest, and 
that of the ambassadors Renard andDe Noailles, 

93 ; arrests Renard, ib. ; and the Earls of 
Arundel and Pembroke, 94: informed by 
Cicely of Cholmondeley’s danger, 95 ; pro¬ 
ceeds in search of him, 96 ; discovers Night- 
gall, 97 ; attempts in vain to discover the 
secret retreat of the council, 101 ; urges 
Queen Jane not to abdicate, ib. ; is committed 
a prisoner to the Beauchamp Tower, 103 ; 
his reflections on the rejoicings attendant on 
the proclamation of Queen Mary, 104 ; is set 
at liberty by Gunnora Braose, 107; arrested 
by Lord Clinton, 110 ; and conveyed to the 
Tower, 111: meets his wife as he is being 
conveyed from the Beauchamp to the Bowyer 
Tower, 124 ; declares himself a convert to the 


catholic faith, 175; meets his wife in St. 
Peters Chapel, 178; attends the conference 
between her and Gardiner, 180; is confirmed 
in his adherence to the protestant faith by 
the arguments of Lady Jane, 182 ; his ambi¬ 
tious thoughts in prison, 258 ; the plot of De 
Noailles is communicated to him by Suffolk, 
259; is brought to trial, 265; and condemned, 
ib. ; but pardoned, 266 : receives intelligence 
of Courtenay’s perfidy, 297; overcomes the 
scruples of Lady Jane, 298 ; and goes forth 
with her to join De Noailles and Suffolk in 
organising the purposed insurrection, ib.: 
takes part in the proposed attack on the 
Tower, 309 ; marches to Deptford and crosses 
the river with his detachment in Admiral 
Winter’s boats, 311; constructs rafts at 
Poplar and conveys them by horses to East 
Smithfield, ib. ; attacks the Brass Mount, 
313; gains possession of the Brass Mount, 
326 ; is opposed by Renard, 327 ; surrounded 
and obliged to retreat, 328 ; takes refuge in 
the casemate of the Brass Mount, 329; is 
taken prisoner, 330; brought before the 
queen, 332; consigned to imprisonment, 333; 
refuses to answer any interrogatories, 347 ; 
put to the rack, 371; meets Cholmondeley in 
the torture-chamber, ib. ; is permitted a last 
interview with his wife, 395 ; is conducted to 
execution, 419; has an interview w’ith Chol¬ 
mondeley, as he passes to Tower Hill, ib. ; 
his headless body is encountered by Ladv 
Jane, 421. 

Dungeons , and Secret and Subterranean Pas¬ 
sages in the Tower, 88, 94, 106, 138; Cicely 
discovered there by Cholmondeley, 377. 
Durham House , residence of the Duke of 
Northumberland, 1. 


Edward VI ., his death concealed by Northum¬ 
berland, 3 ; said to be poisoned by Northum¬ 
berland. 99. 

Edwards , Talbot , his paltry reward for defend¬ 
ing the crown jewels from the attempt of 
Blood, 387. 

Egmont, Count d’ , sent to the court of London, 
commissioned to espouse the queen by proxy, 
397; has an audience with the queen, 398 ; 
espouses the queen by proxy, for Philip of 
Spain, 401. F 

Elizabeth , the Princess , meets her sister, Queen 
Mary, at the Bars without Aldgate, 116; her 
personal attractions, 118 ; follows next to the 
queen in the procession to the Tower, ib. ; 
summoned to the presence of Queen Mary, and 
taxed with encouraging the attachment of Cour¬ 
tenay, 166—9 ; attends Queen Mary at the 
masque given by Courtenay in her honour, 
205 ; her jealousy, ib., 209, 211 ; her inter¬ 
view with Courtenay, 213 ; urged by him to 
fly, 215 ; is discovered by Queen Mary, ib. ; 
committed to the custody of Sir Henry Bed- 
ingfeld, 217 ; leaves the Tower for Ashbridge 
under a strong guard, 231 ; compelled to 
appear at court, 239 ; dissembles her religious 
opinions, 287; refuses to appear when Sir 
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Henry Bedingfeld and his companions arrive 
at Ashbridge, to arrest her, 343 ; receives 
them with indignation when they force them¬ 
selves into her presence, ib. ; visits Sir Henry 
Bedingfeld soon after her accession, ib. ; is 
carried to Whitehall, 344 ; is refused an au¬ 
dience of her majesty, ib. ; is examined by 
Gardiner and nineteen of the council, ib. ; 
is carried to the Tower, 345 ; refuses to land 
at Traitor’s Gate, ib. ; her behaviour when 
compelled by Bedingfeld to land, 346 ; the 
queen, though convinced of her participation 
in the plot, refuses to pass sentence on 
her, 349; conducted by Bedingfeld and 
Sussex to the lieutenant’s lodgings, 353 ; 
sympathy expressed for her by the giants, 
ib. ; is insulted by Renard, 354; impri¬ 
soned in the Bell Tower, 355 ; begs an audi¬ 
ence of the queen in the presence of Wyat, 
357 ; her reflections in confinement, ib .; is 
conducted to the torture-chamber, 359 ; de¬ 
clares her innocence to the queen, 360 ; con¬ 
fronted with Wyat, who retracts his confes¬ 
sion, 361 ; is re-conducted to prison, 363 ; her 
change of feelings towards Courtenay, 396 ; 
Renard intrigues against her, 397 ; committed 
to the custody of Sir Henry Bedingfeld and 
Sir John Williams, and confined at Wood- 
stock, 400. 

Essex , Earl of. See Devereux. 

Essex-men, a body of, attack the Iron Gate of 
the Tower, 315. 

Feckenham, the queen’s confessor, endeavours 

r L to induce Lady Jane Dudley to renounce her 
religion, 174 et seq. ; is present when Queen 
Mary delivers a contract of marriage with 
Philip of Spain to Renard, 219 ; offers the 
queen’s pardon to Lady June Dudley, as she 
passes to trial, conditionally that she reconciles 
herself to the Church of Rome, 264; acted 
as confessor to Sir Alberic Mountjoy, and 
Lady Grace, his wife, 383 ; confirms Night- 
gall’s statements regarding the baptism of 
their infant daughter, and undertakes to lay 
the case of Cicely before the queen, 384 ; an¬ 
nounces the time fixed for her execution to 
Lady Jane Dudley, 394 ; attempts in vain to 
convert her, 395 ; obtains a reprieve for her, 
396; compels Lady Jane to hold a disputa¬ 
tion with him, 414; grants her permission to 
cause the marriage ceremony between Chol- 
mondeley and Angela to be performed by 
Bradford in her presence, 415 ; visits Lord 
Guilford Dudley on the morning of his exe¬ 
cution, 419 ; persecutes Lady Jane in her 
last moments, 422. 

Fisher^ John , Bishop of Rochester, buried in 
St. Peter’s Chapel, in the Tower, 73. 

Flamstead, the astronomer, used the round tur¬ 
ret at the north-east angle of the White 
Tower as an observatory, 71. 

Flint Tower , situation of, 133 ; has almost dis¬ 
appeared, ib. 

Foist , or Wafter , meaning of the word ex¬ 
plained, 2. 
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Fotheringay Castle, Courtenay, Earl of Devon¬ 
shire, confined there, 400. 

Framlingham Castle , the Princess Mary re¬ 
moves thither, 38. 

Gage , Sir John, lieutenant of the Tower, attends 
Northumberland when passing to his trial, 
145; brings him the warrant for his exe¬ 
cution, 154; attends Queen Mary on her 
knighting Xit, 369. 

Garden Tower. See Bloody Tower. 

Gardiner , the catholic bishop of Winchester, 
confined in the Martin Tower, 70; liberated 
and restored to his bishopric, and appointed 
lord high chancellor by Queen Mary, 122 ; 
uses every persuasion to induce Northumber¬ 
land to embrace the Romish faith, 149 ; re¬ 
conciles him to the Church of Rome, 151 ; 
supports the Earl of Devonshire, and rebukes 
himfor his irregularities, 163; holds a religious 
conference with Lady Jane Dudley, 180—2 ; 
urges Queen Mary to pardon the Princess Eli¬ 
zabeth and the Earl of Devonshire, 225—8 ; 
opposes the Spanish match, 228; warns De 
Noailles of the Queen’s contract with Philip, 
230 ; pronounces a solemn denunciation 
against Underhill, in St. Peter’s Chapel, 253 ; 
negotiates the terms of marriage between 
Philip and Mary, with Renard, 286 ; con¬ 
cludes the marriage treaty, 288 ; communi¬ 
cates the fact to the privy council, the lord 
mayor, aldermen, and deputies of the com¬ 
mons, 289 ; but is unable to prevail on them 
to profess any approbation of the measure, 
294 : draws the secret of the conspiracy from 
Courtenay, 295 ; wears a coat of mail under 
his robes^ 299 ; quits his palace and takes up 
his abode in the Tower, ib. ; performs high 
mass before the imperial ambassadors and the 
council, ib. ; counsels the imperial ambassa¬ 
dors to fly, 302 ; gives the same counsel to 
the queen, ib .; who rejects it, 303 : advises 
the queen against the measures for suppress¬ 
ing the insurrection, proposed by Renard, 
ib. ; entreats the queen to retire from the. 
ramparts, 324; attends Bret at his exe¬ 
cution, 334 ; is present at the interview be¬ 
tween Queen Mary and the Lady Jane, 341 ; 
advises the queen to pardon Lord Guilford 
Dudley, provided the Lady Jane will embrace 
the faith of Rome, 342 ; examines the Princess 
Elizabeth, touching her privity to the con* 
spiracy of De Noailles, and her suspected 
correspondence with Wyat, 344 ; is a secret 
friend to the Princess Elizabeth and Cour¬ 
tenay, 349 ; is present at the interview be¬ 
tween Queen Mary and the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth, in the torture-chamber, 360 ; struggles 
with Renard for ascendancy over the Queen, 
397 ; reads the charges against Courtenay and 
Elizabeth, 399 ; performs the marriage cere¬ 
mony between Queen Mary and the Count 
D’Egmont, the proxy of Philip of Spain, 401. 

Gates of the Tower, —the Bulwark, Lion’s, 
Traitor’s, Iron, one under the Bloody Tower, 
Postern. See these reactive heads. 
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Gate, Tower, notice of, 17; sometimes called 
the By ward Tower, 132. 

Gateway, under the Bloody Tower, described, 
134. 

Giants, the, Og, Go g, and Magog, warders in 
the Tower, the sons of Harry the Eighth, 18. 
See Og, Gog, Magog. The Byward Tower 
their lodging, 44 ; take charge of the prisoner 
Gilbert Braose, ib. ; exhibit in the Masque 
given by Courtenay, in honour of Queen 
Mary, 206—11 ; valiantly defend the By ward 
Gate, 318 ; destroy the insurgent defenders 
of the Middle Tower, 335 ; their address to 
the Princess Elizabeth as she enters the Tower 
a prisoner, 353 ; are rewarded for their va¬ 
lour by Queen Mary, 370; attend the wedding 
of Narcissus, 402 ; are present at the supper 
given in the Stone Kitchen on that occasion, 
404 et seq. ; their subsequent history, 410 ; 
and death, 411. 

Gilbert, the grandson of Gunnora Braose. See 
Pot, Gilbert. 

Gog, a gigantic warder in the Tower, a son of 
Harry the Eighth, 18; his achievements as a 
trencherman in the Stone Kitchen, 40. 

Grey, Lady Jane. See Lady Jane Dudley. 

Grey , Lord Thomas, joins the conspiracy of De 
Noaillles, 234 ; joins the insurgents under 
Wyat, 301 ; flies to Coventry, 336; is be¬ 
trayed and sent a prisoner to the Tower, ib. ; 
condemned, 349. 

Gunnora Braose. See Braose. 

Gunpowder Plot, the conspirators concerned in, 
examined in a room in the lieutenant’s lodg¬ 
ings in the Tower, 134. 


Hairun, the bearward, one of the company in 
the Stone Kitchen, 28 ; receives orders to 
prepare for the queen’s visit to the menagerie, 
240; makes a feast for his friends on the 
occasion, ib. ; his feats of mastery over the 
savage tribe in presence of the queen, 248 ; 
exhibits his wild beasts in honour of Xit's 
marriage, 404. 

Hall Tower, described, 340; sometimes called 
the Wakefield Tower, ib. ; supposed scene of the 
murder of Henry VI., 341; interview between 
Queen Mary and Lady Jane, in the large 
octangular chamber there, ib. ; Queen Mary 
for the most part holds her conferences with 
the council there, 349. 

Blastings , Lady , younger sister of Lord Guilford 
Dudley, attends Queen Jane on her passage 
to the Tower, 11 ; her company declined by 
Queen Jane, when she enters St. John's 
Chapel, 32 ; but follows her with her sister- 
in-law, and discovers her in a swoon, 33; 
attends Queen Jane to St. Peter's Chapel, 72 ; 
sends a messenger to acquaint her father with 
Queen Jane's interview with Renard, 74. 

Hastings, Sir Edward , joins the supporters of 
the Princess Mary, 77 ; commands the guard 
appointed to attend the Princess Elizabeth to 
Ashbridge, 231; is sent to Sion House to ar¬ 
rest De Noailles, Suffolk, Lord Guilford Dud¬ 
ley, and Lady Jane, but is unsuccessful, 299 ; 


is sent with Sir Thomas Cornwallis, to hold a 
parley with the rebels, 301; but returns un¬ 
successful, 302 : accompanies Sir Henry Bed- 
ingfeld to Ashbridge, 343 ; threatens Chol- 
mondeley on his examination before the 
council, 370. 

Henry VIII. father of the three giants, Og, 
Gog, and Magog, 18 ; his portrait in the old 
palace in the Tower, 19. 

Herbert, Lady, younger sister to Queen Jane, 
attends her on her passage to the Tower, 11; 
her company declined by Queen Jane, when 
she visits St. John's Chapel, 32 ; but follows 
her with her sister-in-law, and discovers her 
in a swoon, 33’: attends Queen Jane to St. 
Peter’s Chapel, 72. 

Hot-gospeller. See Underhill. 

Howard, Catherine, site of the scaffold on which 
she perished pointed out by the Earl of Pem¬ 
broke to Renard, 69 ; her tomb in St. Peter's 
Chapel, in the Tower, 73. 

Howard , Lord William, appointed to the go¬ 
vernment of the city, in conjunction with the 
lord mayor, 307. 

Howard, Thomas, duke of Norfolk, buried in 
St. Peter's Chapel, in the Tower, 73. 


Iron Gate, its position, 133. 


Jane, the Fool , a jester attendant on Queen 
Mary, 118; takes charge of Xit, 121; her 
repartees'to Xit’s addresses in the character 
of Love, 209 ; betrothed to Xit, 369 ; is mar¬ 
ried to Xit, 402. 

Jane, Queen . See Lady Jane Dudley . 

Jemingham, Sir Henry, prevails on the com¬ 
manders of six vessels stationed off Yarmouth 
to intercept Mary, to join her standard, 91; 
drives back the forces of the Duke of Suffolk 
from their attack on the Tower, 333. 

Jewel-house, formerly stood u on the south of 
the White Tower, 71. 

Jewel Tower . See Martin Tower. 


Kenninghall, in Norfolk, the residence of the 
Princess Mary, 20 ; her removal thence, 38. 

Kilmarnock , Lord, buried in St. Peter's Chapel, 
in the Tower, 73. 

Lady Jane Dudley, her autograph as queen, 1; 
description of the preparations made by her 
father-in-law, the Duke of Northumberland, 
to escort her as queen to the Tower, 2 ; her 
accession viewed with mistrust, 3 ; her answer 
to the privy council and Northumberland 
when they waited on her as queen, ib. ; yields 
to their solicitations and those of her husband, 
ib. ; proceeds to Durham House and receives 
the homage of her subjects, 4; the procession 
which accompanied her to the Tower, and the 
events which occurred during its formation 
and progress, described, 4—17; her person 
and mental qualifications, 12; enters the 
ancient palace in the Tower, 18 ; proceeds to 
the council-chamber in the White Tower, 19, 
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20 ; mysterious occurrence that happened to 
her in St. John’s Chapel, in the White Tower, 
31; being followed thither by the Ladies Herbert 
and Hastings, is discovered in a swoon, 33 ; 
misunderstanding between her and her hus¬ 
band, 37, 65 ; remonstrates with Arundel and 
Pembroke on their conduct in advising that 
Lord Guilford Dudley should be raised to the 
throne, 66 ; despatches them on a mission to 
him, 67; her pass refused, and her messengers 
turned back, 68; attends service at St. Peter’s 
Chapel, 72; her interview with Simon Renard 
at its conclusion, 74 ; interrupted by North¬ 
umberland, 75 ; proposes her father the Duke 
of Suffolk to the privy council, as commander 
of the army destined to act against the forces 
raised in support of Mary, 77 ; but upon the 
instigation of Renard substitutes Northumber¬ 
land, 78: hopelessness of her cause, 91; 
reconciliation with her husband, 92; gives 
Dudley a warrant for the arrest of the council 
and the ambassadors Renard and De Noailles, 
93; informed by Cicely of Cholmondeley’s 
danger, 95; receives her into her service, 96; 
is visited by means of a secret passage by Re¬ 
nard, who counsels her to fly, 98 ; is warned 
by Gunnora Braose, 99 ; learns from Gunnora 
Braose that Northumberland was guilty of the 
death of King Edward, and proposed her own 
destruction, ib. ; is again visited by Renard, at¬ 
tended by Pembroke, who press her to abdi¬ 
cate, 100; is deposed by the council, 102; made 
prisoner, and separated from her husband, 
103 ; her reflections in confinement, 105 ; 
assisted to escape by Gunnora Braose, ib. ; 
terrified by the same apparition seen by her 
in St. John’s Chapel, 106 ; is joined by her 
husband, 107; arrested by Lord Clinton, 
110; and conveyed to the Tower 111; taunted 
by Renard at her landing, 112 ; lodged at first 
in Master Partridge’s dwelling, ib. ; her be¬ 
haviour in her reverse of fortune, 124 ; meets 
her husband as she is being removed to the 
Brick Tower, ib. ; Feckenham, the queen’s 
confessor, endeavours to induce her to re¬ 
nounce her religion, 174 ; agrees to hold a 
religious conference with Gardiner, 178; 
meets her husband in St. Peter’s Chapel, ib.; 
her conference with Gardiner, 180; ends 
triumphantly for her, 182 ; her occupations 
in prison, 257—60; refuses the offer of es¬ 
cape made by her jailor, 261 ; the day of 
trial is announced to her, 262 ; refuses the 
conditional pardon proffered her by Feck¬ 
enham, 264; is brought to trial, 265; and 
condemned, ib. : receives an unconditional 
pardon, 266 ; returns to Sion House, 267 ; 
Dudley reveals the plot to her, 268 ; she 
refuses to participate in it. 269 ; but cannot 
betray her husband, 271 : entreats Dudley to 
take no part in the purposed insurrection, 
297 ; is overcome by his entreaties and goes 
forth with him from Sion House to join the 
insurgents, 298; surrenders herself a prisoner, 
338 ; beseeches Mary to spare her husband, 
341 ; refuses to purchase his life by the 
sacrifice of her religion, 343; is imprisoned 


in the Brick Tower, ib. ; imprisoned in the 
Martin Tower, 385 ; makes preparations for 
her end, 388 ; her letter to her father, 389 ; 
is visited by Roger Ascham, 390 ; by Cicely, 
392 ; the time fixed for her execution an¬ 
nounced to her by the lieutenant of the Tower 
and Feckenham, 394 ; rejects Feckenham’s 
efforts for her conversion, 395 ; has an inter¬ 
view with her husband, ib. ; is reprieved for 
three days, 397 ; compelled to hold a dispu¬ 
tation with Feckenham, 414 ; prevails upon 
him to permit the marriage of Cholmondeley 
and Angela, 415; is present at that ceremony, 
416 ; writes her name in Bradford's prayer- 
book, ib.; account of her execution, 417 et 
seq. 

Lanthorn Tower, noticed, 17; has now totally 
disappeared, 71, 133. 

Leg Mount, a bastion on the north-west angle 
of the Tower, 316. 

Lieutenant's Lodgings —Courtenay Earl of De¬ 
vonshire carried a prisoner there, 217 ; the 
Princess Elizabeth conveyed thither, 353. 

Lion's Gate, noticed, 17 ; so called from the 
menagerie contained in it, 131; anciently the 
second entrance to the Tower, 132 ; attacked 
and carried by Wyat, 317. 

Little Ease, a torture cell in the Tower, 89; a 
dying prisoner discovered there by Cholmon- 
dely, ib. ; further notice of, 138. 

London Bridge , carried by Wyat and the in¬ 
surgents, 310. 

London, City of, description of its ancient ap¬ 
pearance from the river, 15, 16 ; splendid 
reception of Queen Mary by the citizens, 115 
et seq . 

Lord Mayor and Aldermen attend the council 
when the Lady Mary was proclaimed queen by 
Renard, 102; join the procession which ac¬ 
companied Queen Mary to the Tower, 119 ; 
are summoned to the council to hear the 
announcement of the queen’s contract of 
marriage with Philip of Spain, 289. 

Lovat , Lord, buried in St. Peter’s Chapel, in the 
Tower, 73. 

Ludgate , used as a prison, 60. 

Magog, a gigantic warder in the Tower, a son 
of Harry the Eighth, 18 ; relates the supposed 
origin of Cicely to Cuthbert Cholmondeley, 
24; procures him an interview with his mis¬ 
tress, 25—27 ; his achievements as a trench¬ 
erman in the Stone Kitchen, 40 ; interferes 
between Nightgall and Cicely, and disarms 
the former, 42 ; his unaccountable conduct at 
supper-time, 81; the cause discovered by Xit; 
83; his proposal to Dame Placida Paston 
interrupted by Xit, 85 ; bursts open the door 
of the Beauchamp Tower, 96; proposes to 
Dame Placida and is accepted, 104; is 
married, 184 ; his submissive behaviour, 185; 
his henpecked condition, 201; comforts him¬ 
self in his wife’s absence, ib. ; his beard 
burnt by Xit, 203; teaches Dame Placida a 
lesson of conjugal duty, 245. 
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Mandeville , Geoffry de, the first constable of 
the Tower, 140. 

Martin Tower, used as a place of confinement 
for state offenders, 70 ; now called the Jewel 
Tower, ib. ; Duke of Suffolk confined there, 
125 ; situation of, 133; its architecture and 
appearance described, 385 ; Lady Jane Dud¬ 
ley confined there, ib. ; and Anne Boleyn, 
386; and the twelve bishops, ib. ; the scene 
of Blood’s attempt to steal the crown jewels, 
ib .; said to be haunted, 387 ; Lady Jane 
Dudley’s inscription on the wall of her prison- 
chamber there, 391. 

Mary, the Lady , sends a letter to the privy 
council, claiming the crown, 20 ; moves from 
Kenninghall to Framlingham Castle, 38 ; 
many important personages declare themselves 
in her favour, ib .; her party gains strength, 
77 ; Northumberland placed in command of 
the army destined to act against the forces 
raised in her support, 78 ; large accessions to 
her cause, 91; riots in her favour, ib. ; 
proclaimed queen by Renard at the council- 
board, 102 ; proclaimed queen in Cheapside, 
104 ; and on Tower Hill, by the Duke of 
Suffolk, ib. See Queen Mary. 

Masque , designed by Courtenay for the queen’s 
amusement within the Tower, rehearsed, 200; 
exhibited, 208—11. 

Mauger, the headsman, one of the company in 
the Stone .Kitchen, 28; accepts the bribes 
offered him by Renard and Gunnora Braose, 
157 ; executes Northumberland, 160 ; assists 
at the torture of Underhill, the Hot-gospeller, 
199; assists at the execution of Underhill, 255; 
is present at Xit’s wedding-feast, 405; his 
conversation with Sorrocold respecting the 
apparition that appeared on the Tower Green, 
409 ; accompanies Sorrocold to the scaffold, 
and beholds the apparition, 413; officiates 
at the execution of Lord Guilford Dudley, 
420 ; and at that of Lady Jane, 422. 

Menagerie in the Tower established by Edward 
IV., 131; described, 243; Queen Mary’s 
visit to, 247—250. 

Middle Tower , noticed, 17 ; approached from 
the Lion’s Gate, 132; attacked and carried 
by Wyat, 318. 

Mint , site of the buildings appropriated to the 
different officers and workmen connected with 
it, 137. 

Monmouth , Duke of, buried under the com¬ 
munion table in St. Peter’s Chapel, in the 
Tower, 73. 

More, Sir Thomas, buried in St. Peter’s Chapel, 
in the Tower, 73; his body afterwards re¬ 
moved to Chelsea, ib. 

Mount , the , a large circular bastion of the 
Tower, 132. 

Mountjoy, Lady, the wife of Sir Alberic 
Mountjoy, discovered to be the mother of 
Cicely, 374; her story fully disclosed by 
Nightgall, 381. See Alexia. 


Nightgall , I^awrence , chief jailor of the Tower, 
pays his suit to Cicely Trusbut, 25; his 


jealousy excited by Cuthbert Cholmondely, 
29 ; his revenge, 31 ; presses his suit to 
Cicely, 42 ; disarmed by Magog, ib. ; visits 
Cholmondely in the dungeon, 49 ; compact 
between him and Cicely, for Cholmondeley’s 
liberty, 51 ; wrests Cholmondeley’s ring from 
Xit, 56 ; deceives Cicely by its production, 
58; his barbarous treatment of Alexia, 87 ; 
successful trick put upon him by Cholmondely, 
ib. ; who secures him in his own fetters, 88 : 
is discovered in the dungeon by Lord Guilford 
Dudley, 97 ; offers to reveal the secret prac¬ 
tices of the council, ib. ; promises to conduct 
Lord Guilford Dudley to the secret retreat of 
the council, 101; fails to do so, and is placed in 
confinement, ib.; loses his keys, 188; super¬ 
intends the torture of Underhill, the Hot- 
gospeller, 199; recovers his keys from Chol- 
mondeley, 221 ; buries Alexia, ib. ; visits 
Cicely in the Salt Tower, where he had 
confined her, 223; forcibly removes her, 224; 
arrests Xit by order of the privy council, 250: 
assists at the execution of Underhill, 255; 
raised to the post of gentleman-jailor, 263; 
accompanies Lady Jane Dudley on her passage 
to trial, ib. ; conducts Xit to the torture- 
chamber, 276; is robbed of his keys by Xit, 
283; surprises Xit with Cicely, 286; is 
bribed by Noailles fto assassinate Renard, 
348 ; is seized by Renard in the passage 
leading to his apartment, 352; attends Sir 
Thomas Brydges when he conducts the Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth to an interview with the queen 
in the torture-chamber, 359 ; conveys Chol- 
mondeley to the torture-chamber, 371 ; and 
causes him to be racked to the uttermost, 
372 : conveys Cicely to Cholmondeley’s cell, 
ib. ; threatens to force Cicely to compliance, 
but offers to give Cholmondeley liberty if she 
will yield, 373 ; confesses that Cicely was the 
daughter of Alexia, 374 ; attempts to assas¬ 
sinate Renard, 375 ; who is rescued by 
Cholmondeley, 376 : escapes , ib. ; is brought 
wounded into the guard-room of the White 
Tower, 378 ; detail of his flight from Renard, 
379 ; and fall from a loop-hole, 381 : makes 
a full confession of Cicely’s parentage and the 
fate of her mother, ib. ; delivers the proofs of 
Cicely’s birth to Cholmondely, 383; ex¬ 
pires, ib. 

Noailles , M. Antoine de, ambassador from 
Henry II. of France, description of himself 
and suite, when joining the procession which 
conducted Queen Jane to the Tower, 5; con¬ 
versation between him and Simon Renard, 
disclosing the plot of the latter against the 
life of Northumberland, 6, 7 ; resolves on 
Queen Jane’s destruction, 17 ; takes part 
with Pembroke and Arundel in Renard’s 
schemes for supporting Mary, 69, 72 ; ac¬ 
companies the procession which conducted 
Queen Mary to the Tower, 118; determines 
to uphold Courtenay and oppose Renard’s 
design to match the queen with Philip of 
Spain, 123 ; supports the Earl of Devonshire, 
162; remonstrates with him on his irregu¬ 
larities, 163 learns from Gardiner that Mary 
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affianced to Philip of Spain, 230 ; employs 
Xit to communicate with the Earl of Devon¬ 
shire and the Princess Elizabeth, promising 
him knighthood if he succeeds, 231; devises 
a conspiracy against Mary, 232; engages the 
Duke of Suffolk, Sir Thomas Wyat, and 
others, in his schemes, 234 ; progress of his 
conspiracy, 287; stirs up the resolution of 
Courtenay, 290 ; confers with Wyat on the 
steps to be taken for breaking the Spanish 
match, 291; overhears, with Wyat, Courte- 

[ nay’s perfidy, 296; determines on an imme¬ 
diate insurrection, ib. ; recommends to Wyat 
the proclamation of Mary Stuart, 297 ; re¬ 
pairs with the Duke of Suffolk to Sion House, 
ib. ; and sets forth with the Duke of Suffolk, 

* Lord Guilford Dudley, and Lady Jane, 298 : 
charged by Wyat as the originator of the plot, 
347 ( ; is detained a prisoner, ib. ; but allowed 
to take exercise, ib. : is visited by Nightgall, 
ib. ; to whom he proposes the assassination of 
Renard, 348. 

Norfolk , Duke of, liberated from imprisonment 
in the Tower, and restored to his rank and 
dignities by Queen Mary, 122 ; presides at 
the trials of the Duke of Northumberland, 
the Marquess of Northampton, and the Earl 
of Warwick, 146; announces the adherence 
of the council to Queen Mary, 300; takes 
command of the troops sent against Wyat, 
ib. ; is deserted by Captain Bret and the 
trained bands, and retreats, 301. 

Northampton , Earl of, lord high chamberlain, 
attends Queen Jane on her passage to the 
Tower, 11. 

Northampton , Marquess of , meets the Duke of 
Northumberland and the Earl of Warwick 
previously to proceeding to trial with them , 
143 ; is condemned, 148. 

Northumberland , Duke of, grand master of the 
realm, 1 ; Durham House his residence, ib. ; 
his armorial bearings, 2 ; obnoxious from his 
pride, ib. ; conceals the death of King Ed- 
t^ward, 3; announces to Lady Jane Dudley 
that the late king had declared her his suc¬ 
cessor, ib. ; conveys Queen Jane to Durham 
House, 4 ; and thence in magnificent proces¬ 
sion to the Tower, 4—17 : particular de¬ 
scription of his person and character, 9 ; 
communicates his suspicions of the treachery 
of Simon Renard and the privy council to the 
Duke of Suffolk, 10; gives orders for the 
proclamation of Queen Jane, ib. ; offers Queen 
Jane the keys of the Tower, 17 ; conducts her 
to the council-chamber in the White Tower, 
19, 20 ; offers a gross indignity to the council, 
20—23; attempts in vain to persuade Queen 
Jane to admit her husband to a participation 
of the throne, 38; interrupts the interview 
between Queen Jane and Renard in St. Peter’s 
Chapel, 75 ; accepts with reluctance the com¬ 
mand of the army destined to act against the 
forces raised in support of Mary, 78; his 
speech to the council, 79 ; musters his forces 
and sets forth, 80; proceeds slowly on his 
expedition, 91; is accused by Gunnora Braose 
of the murder of King Edward, and an inten¬ 


tion to poison Queen Jane, 99, 108; pro¬ 
claims Queen Mary at Cambridge, 109; 
arrested by Gilbert Pot, ib. ; submits himself 
to the Earl of Arundel, 110 ; confined with 
his sons and followers in the Beauchamp 
Tower, 125; is informed that the day of his 
trial is appointed, 142; meets his son, the 
Earl of Warwick, and the Marquis of North¬ 
ampton, who were to be tried with him, 143 ; 
is stopped and triumphed over by Gunnora 
Braose as he passes from the Tower, 145 ; his 
comportment on his trial, 146 ; is condemned, 
147 ; prefers four requests to the queen, ib. ; 
rejects Gardiner’s persuasions to embrace the 
Romish faith, 149; yields to the promises 
held forth by Gunnora Braose, 150 ; is recon¬ 
ciled to the Church of Rome, 151; his in¬ 
scription in the Beauchamp Tower, 158 ; is 
persuaded by Gunnora Braose and Simon 
Renard that Queen Mary designs to pardon 
him on the scaffold, 154 ; his speech on the 
scaffold, 160; is beheaded, ib. ; inscription 
on his tomb in St. Peter’s Chapel, 179. ■ 
Nun’s Bower, a prison over the Coal-harbour 
Gate, 136 ; Cuthbert Cholmondeley confined 
there, 183 


Og , a gigantic warder in the Tower, a son cf 
Harry the Eighth, 18 ; adopts the foundling 
* dwarf Xit, ib.; his achievements as a tren¬ 
cherman in the Stone Kitchen, 40 ; his anger 
against Xit for his indiscreet speech to Queen 
Mary on her arrival at the Tower, 121; inter¬ 
rupts the duel between Renard and Courte¬ 
nay, 173; assists Xit to discover the secret 
of his birth, 366. 

Ordnance Office in the Tower, erected on the 
site of the ancient palace, 137. 

Oxburgh Hall , in Norfolk, the seat of Sir Henry 
Bedingfeld, still in possession of his lineal 
descendant, 343. 

Pageants , exhibited on Queen Mary’s entrance 
into the City, 119 ; exhibited in the masque 
given by Courtenay in honour of Queen Mary 
205. **" 

Palace , ancient, in the Tower, now removed, 
17; its position and appearance described, 
17-19 ; particular description of, 136 ; demo¬ 
lished in the reign of James II., 137. 

Paston, Dame Placida , extends her courtesies 
to the love-sick Magog, 84 ; coquets with 
Xit, 85 ; accepts the proposals of Magog, 
104 ; henpecks her husband, 201; is taught 
a lesson of conjugal duty, 245. 

Pembroke , Earl of , attends Queen Jane on her 
passage to the Tower, 7; his conversation 
with Cecil on that occasion, 8 ; refuses to 
sign the reply to the Lady Mary proposed by 
Northumberland, 21; acquiesces, on Renard’s 
persuasion, 23; interview between him and 
the Earl of Arundel and Queen Jane, 66 ; 
declares to her his motives in advising that 
Lord Guilford Dudley should be raised to the 
throne, ib. ; accepts a mission to him, 67 j is 
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denied exit from the Tower, 68 ; concerts 
schemes for supporting Mary with Renard 
and De Noailles, 69—72 ; interferes at the 
interview between Renard and Northumber¬ 
land in the queen's presence, in St. Peter's 
Chapel, 75 ; is arrested by Lord Guilford 
Dudley, 94 ; visits Queen Jane with Renard, 
and tenders her abdication for her signature, 
99; attends the council when the Lady Mary 
is proclaimed queen by Renard, 102; flings 
away his cap full of angels at the proclama¬ 
tion of Queen Mary in Cheapside, 104 ; rides 
in the procession which accompanies Queen 
Mary to the Tower, 118 ; assists at the trial 
of the Duke of Northumberland, 146; as 
spokesman for the privy council, expresses 
their disapproval of the Spanish match, 292 ; 
appointed to the command of the army, 307 ; 
attempts to check Wyat's progress, but is 
repulsed with loss, 311 ; makes a sally with 
Bedingfeld against Wyat, 334; and drives 
him from the Tower, 335 : defeats him in a 
desperate skirmish in St. James’s Fields, 337; 
conducts the queen to St. John’s Chapel, to 
espouse Philip of Spain by proxy, 401. 

Peter the Dutchman , a daring rope-dancer, 
exhibits feats of dexterity after the masque 
given by Courtenay in honour of Queen 
Mary, 211. 

Philip of Spain , designed by Renard as the 
husband of Queen Mary, 153 ; is affianced 
to her, 219; is married to her by proxy, 401. 

Pitj the , a dreadful contrivance, 138; a pri¬ 
soner confined in the, half devoured by rats, 
discovered and rescued by Cholmondeley, 

Pole , Cardinal, writes to Queen Mary, advising 
her to adopt no half-measures, 169. 

Postern Gate , stormed and taken by a part of 
Wyat's forces, 313/’ 

Pot, Gilbert , grandson of Gunnora Braose, rows 
the boat which conveys her to her interview 
with Queen Jane, 13 ; his conduct on that oc¬ 
casion, 14 ; brought a prisoner to the Tower, 
having first lost his ears for denying Queen 
Jane s title, 26, 27 ; placed in the Byward 
Tower, in charge of the giants, 44; escapes, 
46, 54 ; strange encounter on his return 
home, 59 ; is promised a reward by Renard 
if he succeed in capturing Northumberland, 
104 ; captures Northumberland, and receives 
the promised reward, 109 ; is killed on the 
ramparts of the Tower by the queen's side, 
325. 

Privy council, several members of the, wait 
upon Lady Jane Dudley at Sion House, and 
proffer her the crown, 3; suspected by 
Northumberland, 10; bend the knee to Queen 
Jane as she enters the Tower, 17 ; indignity 
offered to them by Northumberland, 20—23 ; 
sign Northumberland's commission as com¬ 
mander of the army destined to act against 
the forces raised in support of Mary, 78 ; 
their arrest determined on by Queen Jane, 
94 ; depose Queen Jane, and proclaim Queen 
Mary, 102; send letters to the Duke of 
Northumberland, commanding him to dis¬ 


band his army, and commission Lord Arundel 
to arrest him, 103 : of Queen Mary, frame a 
public declaration of her religious opinions, 
127 ; express their disapproval of the Spanish 
match, 292. 

Procession , to conduct Queen Jane to the Tower, 
4 et seq .; to conduct Queen Mary to the 
Tower, 115 et seq .; to conduct the Duke of 
Northumberland and his companions to trial, 
145; accompanying Underhill to execution, 


Queen Jane. See Lady Jane Dudley. 

Queen Mary , her autograph, 115 ; her arrival 
in London, and procession to the Tower, 115- 
120; description of her person, 116; of her 
character and accomplishments, 117; Ogand 
Xit present her with the keys of the Tower, 
121 ; receives the prisoners, confined for their 
zeal for religion, on the Tower Green, ib. ; 
creates Courtenay Earl of Devonshire, 122 ; 
is suspected of a design to select him as her 
consort, ib. ; liberates all the prisoners con¬ 
fined for their adherence to the catholic faith, 
123; directs the obsequies of the late king 
to be celebrated according to the forms of 
the Romish Church, ib. ; opposed by Cran- 
mer, ib. ; arrives at the palace, 124 ; signs 
the warrant for Northumberland’s execution, 
154 ; continues to hold her court within the 
Tower, 161 ; receives the Pope’s envoy Com- 
mendone, ib. ; dismisses him with the strong¬ 
est assurances of her attachment to the Church 
of Rome, 162; the progress of her attach¬ 
ment to Courtenay Earl of Devonshire, ib. ; 
taxes him with his attachment to her sister, 
the Princess Elizabeth, 165; forgives him, 
169; holds council on the best means of 
effecting the entire restoration of the Romish 
religion, ib. ; signs the committal of Cranmer, 
170; her generosity to Underhill, the Hot- 
gospeller, 195 ; her intrepid behaviour when 
he attempts her life, 197 ; creates Sir Henry 
Bedingfeld lieutenant of the Tower, ib. ; 
attends the masque given in her honour by 
Courtenay, 204; encourages his suit, 211; 
discovers his faithlessness, 215 ; commits him 
and the Princess Elizabeth to the custody of 
Sir Henry Bedingfeld, 217 ; is persuaded by 
Renard to ally herself to Philip of Spain, 218 ; 
delivers a contract of marriage with Philip to 
Renard, at the altar of St. John’s Chapel, 219 ; 
resolves, at the instance of Gardiner, to libe¬ 
rate the Princess Elizabeth, and send her to 
Ashbridge, 228 ; commands Elizabeth’s ap¬ 
pearance at court, 239 ; pardons Courtenay, 
and receives him at court, 240 ; removes her 
court to Whitehall, ib. ; visits the Tower, and 
is entertained with a sumptuous banquet, 246; 
signs the warrant for the execution of Under¬ 
hill, 247 ; visits the menagerie, ib. ; feigns 
indisposition to avoid receiving an address 
from the commons, imploring her to marry 
one of her own countrymen, 287 ; her an¬ 
swer when she could not avoid giving them 
an audience, ibid. ; gives an answer to the 
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Spanish ambassadors, 288 ; who conclude 
and sign the treaty, ib.: removes from White¬ 
hall to the Tower, at the instance of Renard, 
299 ; assembles the council and the imperial 
ambassadors, and solemnly ratifies the treaty of 
marriage, ib. ; addresses the council, ib. ; 
receives assurances of their support against 
the insurrection, 300 ; receives tidings of 
Wyat’s progress, ib. ; despatches Sir Edward 
Hastings and Sir Thomas Cornwallis to par¬ 
ley with the rebels, 301 ; takes leave of the 
Spanish ambassadors, 302 ; rejects Gardiner’s 
proposals of flight, 303 ; refuses to listen to 
Renard’s proposed method of checking the 
insurrection, ib. ; commands the attendance 
of Sir Henry Bedingfeld and the garrison of 
the Tower at high mass, in St. John’s 
Chapel, ib. ; attends high mass, and after¬ 
wards addresses the whole assemblage in the 
council-chamber, 304 ; her spirited reply to 
the demands of Wyat, 308 ; accompanies Sir 
Henry Bedingfeld to the ramparts, 309 ; 
refuses to escape from the Tower, or to pro¬ 
pose any terms to the insurgents, 311 ; her 
intrepid conduct during the siege, 321 etseq.; 
repairs to the lieutenant’s lodgings, 321; ani¬ 
mates the soldiers, 322 ; offers a reward for 
Wyat’s head, ib. ; gives orders that no quarter 
should be given to the insurgents, ib. ; mounts 
the ramparts, 323 ; vows to give whatever 
he asks, to him who should bring Bret, dead 
or alive, 324 ; Gilbert Pot is killed at her 
feet, 325 ; observes the progress of the as¬ 
sault from the roof of the Develin Tower, ib. ; 
proceeds to the Flint Tower, and descending 
thence shapes her course to the White Tower, 
326 ; attends high mass in St. John’s Chapel 
there, 330 ; Bret is brought a prisoner be¬ 
fore her by Xit, 331 ; she condemns Bret to 
'the block, ib. ; and promises knighthood to 
'Xit, 332 : orders Lord Guilford Dudley into 
confinement, 333 ; returns thanks to God for 
the victory, ib. ; commissions Sir Henry 
Bedingfield to set out with the Earl of Sussex 
and attach the person of the Princess Eliza¬ 
beth, 336 ; her interview with Lady Jane on 
her surrendering herself a prisoner, 341 ; 
promises to pardon Dudley, provided Lady 
Jane embraces the catholic faith, 343 ; or¬ 
ders her to be imprisoned in the Brick Tower, 
ib. ; refuses to pass sentence on Elizabeth 
and Courtenay, 349 ; hesitates to sign the 
death-warrant of Dudley and Jane, ib. ; passes 
much of her time at the Tower, and is often 
closeted with Renard, ib. ; when alone with 
Renard in the chamber where the two youth¬ 
ful princes were murdered, she is persuaded 
by him to sign the warrant for the execution 
of Jane and her husband, 351; at that mo¬ 
ment beholds a hideous black mask at the 
window, 352 ; receives Elizabeth in the tor¬ 
ture-chamber, 360 ; confers the honour of 
knighthood on Xit, 369 ; betrothes him to 
Jane the fool, ib. ; rewards the giants for 
their valour, 370 ; receives the statement of 
Cicely’s parentage from Feckenham, and di¬ 
rects that she shall be brought before her, 384; 
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gives audience to the Count D’Egmont, the 
ambassador commissioned to espouse her by 
proxy, 398; passes sentence on Courtenay 
and Elizabeth, 400 ; is espoused to Philip, 
by proxy, 401. 

Rack , the , description of, and of the mode of 
using it, 199. 

Rats , multitudes discovered by Cholmondeley 
in the dungeons beneath the Develin Tower, 
189; attack a prisoner confined in the “ Pit,” 
190. 


Record Office, its position noticed, 341. 

Regalia deposited in the Martin or Jewel 
Tower, 386 ; new rooms erected for its re¬ 
ception, ib ., and note; attempt of Blood to 
steal the, ib. : first exhibited to the public in 
the reign of Charles II., 389. 

Renard , M. Simon , ambassador from the Em¬ 
peror Charles V., description of himself and 
suite, when joining the procession which con¬ 
ducted Queen Jane to the Tower, 5, 6 ; his 
character, 6; conversation between him and 
De Noailles, disclosing his plot against the 
life of Northumberland, 6, 7; his treachery 
disclosed to Northumberland, 10; resolves 
on Queen Jane’s destruction, 17 ; his re¬ 
marks on entering the Tower, 18; encourages 
the members of the privy council, 19 ; plots 
against Northumberland, 22, 23; holds a con¬ 
ference with Queen Jane in St. Peter’s Chapel, 
39 ; discloses his schemes for* supporting 
Mary to De Noailles, Pembroke, and Arundel, 
69—72 ; follows Queen Jane to St. Peter’s 
Chapel, 72; and obtains an interview with her 
there, 74 ; which is interrupted by Northum¬ 
berland, 75 : advises Queen Jane to give the 
command of the army destined to act against 
the forces raised in support of Mary, to Nor¬ 
thumberland, 78 ; his triumph at the success 
of his schemes, 80; is arrested by Lord 
Guilford Dudley, 93; visits Queen Jane, by 
means of a secret passage, and counsels her 
to fly, 98 ; his escape from the White Tower 
with his fellow-prisoners discovered by Lord 
Guilford Dudley, ib. ; again visits Queen 
Jane, attended by Pembroke, and tenders her 
abdication for her signature, 99; eludes the 
arrest attempted by Cholmondeley, 100; pro¬ 
claims Queen Mary at the council-board, 102; 
commands the arrest of Lord Guilford Dud¬ 
ley, 103 ; promises a reward to Gilbert Pot, 
for the capture of Northumberland, 104; 
taunts Lady Jane Dudley, at her landing, a 
prisoner, in the Tower, 112; accompanies 
the procession w'bich conducted Queen Mary 
to the Tower, 118 ; designs his master, Philip 
of Spain, as the husband of Queen Mary, 
123; accompanies Winwike, the warder, to 
the summit of the White Tower, and listens 
to his account of its foundation, and the 
chief events that have happened within it, 
127; his reflections on the view from the 
summit of the White Tower, 141; persuades 
Northumberland that Queen Mary designs to 
pardon him on the scaffold. 154* his inter* 
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view with Manger the headsman, 157; attends 
the execution of Northumberland, 159; ex¬ 
cites Courtenay to further irregularities, 163; 
urges on his growing passion for the Princess 
Elizabeth, 166; his duel with Courtenay, 
171—4; threatens Lord Guilford Dudley 
and Lady Jane with the fate of Northumber¬ 
land, unless they are reconciled with the 
Church of Rome, 179 ; is present at the con¬ 
ference between Gardiner and Lady Jane 
Dudley, 181 ; conducts Queen Mary, by a 
secret passage, to the Princess Elizabeth's 
apartments, where she interrupts the inter¬ 
view between her and Courtenay, 215 ; per¬ 
suades the queen to unite herself with Philip 
of Spain, 218; attends her at St. John's 
Chapel, and receives from her a contract of 
marriage with Philip, 219 ; examines Xit in 
the torture-chamber, 280; agrees to the 
terms of marriage between Philip and Mary, 
286 ; persuades Queen Mary to remove from 
Whitehall to the Tower, 299 ; declines ac¬ 
companying the imperial ambassadors in their 
flight, 302 ; his proposition for putting down 
the insurrection rejected by Mary, 303; offers 
to assist the queen to escape, in case the in¬ 
surgents win the fortress, 323 ; conducts the 
queen along the ramparts, 325 ; hastens, at 
her command, to the Martin Tower, 326; 
leads a body of troops against Lord Guilford 
Dudley, through a secret sally-port, 327; he 
is driven to extremity, ib. ; is rescued, 328 ; 
takes Dudley prisoner, 330; conducts him to 
the queen, 332 ; counsels his immediate exe¬ 
cution, 333 ; departs to seek farther tidings 
of the state of the siege, ib .; witnesses the 
execution of Bret, 334; is present at the 
interview between Queen Mary and the Lady 
Jane, 341 ; is alarmed at the effect produced 
on Mary by Jane’s entreaties, 342 ; his 
assassination plotted by De Noailles and 
Nightgall, 348; takes up his lodging in the 
chamber in the Bloody Tower where the 
youthful princes were murdered, 349 ; in a 
conference there with the queen, persuades 
her to sign the warrant for the execution of 
Jane and her husband, 351; is transfixed 
with horror at the apparition of a black mask 
at the window, 352; seizes Nightgall in the 
passage, ib. ; insults the Princess Elizabeth 
as she enters the Tower a prisoner, 354 ; is 
present at the interview between Queen Mary 
and the Princess Elizabeth in the torture- 
chamber, 360 ; is branded as a deceiver by 
Wyat, 362 ; and the Princess Elizabeth, ib. ; 
and by Courtenay, ib. : interrogates Chol- 
mondeley, 375; Nightgall attempts to assas¬ 
sinate him, ib. ; is rescued by Cholmondeley, 
376; pursues Nightgall with the help of 
Wolfytt, 379 ; overtakes him and forces him 
through a loop-hole, 381 ; procures Chol- 
mondeley's pardon, 383 ; intrigues against 
Courtenay and the Princess Elizabeth, 397 ; 
is dismissed with disgrace by the Queen, 400. 

Jlibald, a warder, one of the company in the 
Stone Kitchen, 28 ; his politeness to Dame 
Placida, 201. 

Hf tnri 


Ridley , bishop of London, advises King Edward 
VI. to convert the palace of Bridewell into a 
house of correction, 2 ; joins the procession 
which conducted Queen Jane to the Tower, 
5 ; his conversation with Cranmer on that 
occasion, ib .; attends the council when the 
Lady Mary was proclaimed queen by Renard, 
102 . 

Rochester, bishop of ’, attends Queen Jane on 
her passage to the Tower, 12. 

Russell , Lord, his son implicates the Princess 
Elizabeth in Wyat's plot, 360. 


St. John's Chapel , in the White Tower, mys¬ 
terious occurrence that happened to Queen 
Jane, there, 31, 32 ; its architecture described, 
32; now a receptacle for chancery proceedings, 
36 ; further remarks on its architecture and 
former condition, ib. ; Cholmondeley effects his 
escape through a secret passage opening into, 
91; ceremony of the reconciliation of the 
Duke of Northumberland to the Church of 
Rome, performed there, described, 151; Queen 
Mary delivers a contract of marriage with 
Philip of Spain, to Renard, at the altar there, 
219 ; solemn denunciation pronounced against 
Underhill there, 253 ; high mass performed 
there before the imperial ambassadors and the 
council, 299 ; before the garrison, 304 ; high 
mass performed there by Bonner during the 
siege of the Tower, 330; marriage ceremony 
between Queen Mary and Count D'Egmont, 
the proxy of Philip of Spain, performed there, 
401. 

St. Paul's, old cathedral of, destroyed in the 
Fire of London, 15. 

St. Peter's Chapel, at the north end of the 
Tower Green, the scene of a conference 
between Queen Jane and Simon Renard, 39 ; 
the parochial church of the Tower, 72 ; par¬ 
ticular account of it, and of the tombs there, 

72—: n. . , lo 

St. Thomas's or Traitor's Tower, noticed, 18 ; 
its situation and appearance, 133. 

Salisbury, Margaret Countess of, buried in St. 
Peter's Chapel, in the Tower, 73 ; account of 
her execution, ib. 

Salt Tower, noticed, 17; its situation, 133 ; 
curious sphere carved there, 222 ; Cicely im¬ 
prisoned there by Nightgall, 223. 

Savoy , hospital of the, noticed, 1. 

Scaffold, site of, on the Tower Green, 69; on 
Tower Hill, erected by Edward IV., 132 ; the 
bloody sceptre by which England was ruled, 
141. 

Scavenger's Daughter, a horrible instrument of 
torture, 88 ; devised by Sir William Skeving- 
ton, 200 ; Xit wedded to the, 279. 

Seymour, Edward, Duke of Somerset, his tomb 
before the altar in St. Peter’s Chapel, in the 
Tower, 73. . 

Seymour, Thomas, Baron Sudley, his tomb m 
St. Peter’s Chapel, in the Tower, 73. 

Skevington's Irons, an instrument of torture, 135. 

Skcvington, Sir William, devised the engine of 
c torture called the Scavenger’s Daughter, 200. 
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Somerset, Duchess of, liberated from imprison¬ 
ment in the Tower by Queen Mary, 122. 

Somerset , Duke of. See Seymour , Edward. 

Sorrocold, the chirurgeon, attends at the torture 
of Underhill the Hot-gospeller, 199 ; assists 
at Wyat’s torture, 360 ; assists in recovering 
Lord Guilford Dudley, after the rack, 371 ; 
prevents Nightgall from killing Cholmondeley 
on the rack, 372 ; assists in restoring Chol¬ 
mondeley to consciousness and strength, 375 ; 
is present at Xit’s wedding-feast, 405 ; his 
conversation with Mauger respecting the ap¬ 
parition that appeared on Tower Green, 409 ; 
accompanies Mauger to the scaffold, and be¬ 
holds the apparition, 413 ; present at the 
execution of Lady Jane Dudley, 421. 

Southwell , Sir Richard,a member of the council, 
accompanies Sir Henry Bedingfeld to Ash- 
bridge, 343. 

Spear-heads , curious, recently found in a 
dungeon beneath the Develin Tower, 191. 

Stone Kitchen , in the Tower, account of the 
supper there at which Cuthbert Cholmondeley 
disclosed his [passion to Cicely, 27—31; the 
giants’ supper there, 40; appearance of the 
Hot-gospeller there, 43 ; Xit’s supper to his 
friends there, 404. c 

Sudley , Baron. See Seymour , Thomas. 

Suffolk , Duchess of, mother of Queen Jane, 
supports her daughter's train, while passing 
from Durham House to her barge, 12 ; and on 
landing at the Tower, 16 ; attends Queen 
Jane to St. Peter’s Chapel, 72. 

Suffolk, Duke of, father of Queen Jane, his 
person and character described, 9 ; conversa¬ 
tion between him and Northumberland when 
proceeding to accompany Queen Jane to the 
Tower, on the treachery of Simon Renard 
and the privy council, 10 ; proposed by Queen 
Jane as commander of the army destined to act 
against the forces raised in support of Mary, 
78 ; is superseded by Northumberland, ib. ; 
who resigns the custody of the Tower to him, 
80 : commands the return of Lord Guilford 
Dudley, 92 ; tries to persuade Queen Jane to 
abdicate, 101; delivers the keys of the Tower 
to the council, 102; proclaims Queen Mary 
on Tower Hill, 104 ; confined in the Martin 
Tower, 124 ; joins the conspiracy of De 
Noailles, 234 ; is conveyed out of the Tower 
by De Noailles and Wyat, and accompanies 
the former to Sion House, 297 ; takes part in 
the proposed attack on the Tower, 309 ; em¬ 
barks on board Winter’s squadron, 311 ; 
precedes the squadron in a small galley and 
takes the Tower Wharf, 314; attacks Traitor’s 
Tower, ib. ; and the By ward Tower, 315: his 
.orces driven back by Sir Henry Jerningham, 
333 ; retreats to Coventry, 336 ; betrayed by 
the Earl of Huntingdon and sent a prisoner 
to the Tower, ib. ; confesses and throws him¬ 
self upon the Royal mercy, 347 ; condemned, 
349. 

Sussex, Earl of, accompanies Sir Henry Bed¬ 
ingfeld to Ashbridge, 343 ; conducts the 
princess Elizabeth to the lieutenant’s lodg¬ 
ings, 353. 


Thigh-bone, gigantic , recently found in a dun¬ 
geon beneath the Develin Tower, 191. 

Throckmorton , Sir Nicholas, joins the con¬ 
spiracy of De Noailles, 234. 

Thunder-storm , a remarkable , occurs during 
Queen Jane’s passage to the Tower, 8, 15. 

Torture-chamber in the Tower , description of, 
88 ; description of that to which Xit was 
carried, 278 ; meeting between Queen Mary 
and the Princess Elizabeth there, 360 ; meet¬ 
ing of Lord Guilford Dudley and Cholmondeley 
there, 371. 

Tower , the, of London , progress of Queen Jane 
from Durham House to the ancient palace at, 
1—17 ; the gates and towers passed by the 
Queen on her entrance, noticed, ib. ; the 
position and appearance of the ancient palace 
there, described, 17—19 ; of its various 
towers, see Towers ; of its various gates, 
see Gates ; its appearance from Great Tower 
Hill at daybreak, 63; secret entrance to, 
64 ; notice of various alterations, 71 ; a 
parish in itself, 73 ; various dungeons visited 
by Cholmondeley, 88 ; torture-chamber, ib .; 
Little Ease, 89 : secret passages traced by 
Cholmondeley, 90 ; end in St. John’s Chapel 
in the White Tower, 91: the whole under¬ 
mined with secret passages and dungeons, 
106 ; general account of its antiquity and 
foundation ; its magnitude and extent; its 
keep, palace, gardens, fortifications, dun¬ 
geons, and chapels; its walls, bulwarks, and 
moat; its royal inmates ; its constables, jailors, 
warders, and other officers ; its prisoners, 
executions, and secret murders, 129—140; 
preparations made for sustaining a siege, 
299,302; siege of, by the insurgents, 309—20; 
further progress of the siege, 324—33 ; sur¬ 
rounded by a double line of defences, the 
inner much higher than the outer, 326 ; de¬ 
livered from its assailants, 335 ; thronged 
with illustrious prisoners, 346 ; strong con¬ 
trast of rejoicing and despair there to be met 
with, 364 ; great rejoicings there on the sup¬ 
pression of Wyat’s rebellion, ib. 

Tower leading to the Iron Gate , its situation, 
133. 

Towers, forming portions of the Tower of Lon¬ 
don—the White ; Middle Gate ; Lanthorn ; 
Salt; St. Thomas’s, or Traitor’s ; Bloody, or 
Garden ; Wardrobe ; Byward ; Beauchamp ; 
Develin, or Devereux; Bowyer’s ; Martin, 
or Jewel; Coal-harbour; Brick; Cradle; 
Bell; Flint; Constable ; Broad Arrow; Hall. 
See the respective titles. 

Tower Green, site of the scaffolds on which 
Anne Boleyn and Catherine Howard perished, 
pointed out by the Earl of Pembroke to 
Renard, 69 ; rejoicings there on the procla¬ 
mation of Queen Mary, 104; prisoners con¬ 
fined for their zeal for religion, received there 
by Queen Mary, 121 ; execution of Underhill 
there, 253—6 ; four oxen roasted whole, and 
display of fire-works presented there, on the 
suppression of Wyat’s rebellion, 364; Lady 
Jane Dudley executed there, 422. 

Tower Hill, scaffold and gallows erected on, by 
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Edward IV., 132; Lord Guilford Dudley 
executed there, 420. 

Traitor's Gate, notice of, 18; attack on, by 
the insurgents, 315 ; who are all cut off, 316; 
the Princess Elizabeth is brought there a pri¬ 
soner, 345. 

Tresham, Sir Thomas, the Earl of Devonshire 
is committed to his custody, 400. 

Trial of the Duke of Northumberland, 146; of 
the Marquess of Northampton and the Earl 
of Warwick, 148. 

Trusbut , Peter , thepantler, and Dame Potentia, 
his wife, bring up the fair Cicely, the Rose of 
the Tower, as their daughter, 24 ; prepares a 
supper in the Stone Kitchen on the occasion 
of Xit’s marriage, 404. 

Tunstall, bishop of Durham, liberated from im¬ 
prisonment in the Tower by Queen Mary, 122 . 


Underhill , Master Edward , the 61 Hot-gos¬ 
peller,” attempts to exhort the company in 
the Stone Kitchen, 43; holds forth to the 
giants, 45 ; meditates the assassination of the 
queen, 194; carries his project into exe- 
, cution, 196 ; but fails in his purpose, ib .: is 
seized, 198 ; and put to the torture, 199 : the 
warrant for his execution signed by the queen, 
247; refuses the offer of a free pardon on 
condition of embracing the Catholic faith, 251; 
visited by Bonner, who attempts in vain to 
shake his constancy, ib. ; gives a dreadful 
proof of his resolution, 252 ; pardoned for his 
attempt on the queen’s life,but condemned as a 
heretic, ib. ; the solemn denunciation against 
him pronounced by Gardiner, in St John’s 
Chapel, 253 ; his execution, 254—6. 


Wafter. See Foist. 

Wardrobe Tower , noticed, 19. 

Warwick, John Earl of, eldest son of the Duke 
of Northumberland, meets his father and the 
Marquess of Northampton, previously to pro¬ 
proceeding to trial with them, 143; refuses 
to be included in his father’s petition for 
grace to his children, 147; is condemned, 148; 
his undaunted behaviour on the occasion, ib .; 
reprobates his father’s practice in reconciling 
himself to the Church of Rome, 151. 

Wellington, Duke of the last constable of the 
Tower, 140. 

Westminster Hall , trials of the Duke of North¬ 
umberland, the Marquess of Northampton, 
and the Earl of Warwick, there, 146—8. 

White, Sir Thomas , lord mayor of London, 
appointed to the government of the city, in 

‘ conjunction with Lord William Howard, 307. 

White Tower, noticed, 16 ; description of the 
council-chamber there, 20; particular de¬ 
scription of its present and ancient appear¬ 
ance, 70 ; now disconnected with any other 
edifice, 71; Renard, Pembroke, and Arundel 
sent there as prisoners, 94; no chamber in it 
without a secret passage, ib.\; description of 
the view from its summit, 128; its origin, 130; 
is injured by a storm, ib.; origin of its name, 


| 131; further notice of, 137; Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh confined there, ib .; inscriptions there, 
ib. ; reflections on the view from the summit 
of the, 141. 

Williams , Sir John, the Princess Elizabeth 
committed to his custody jointly with Sir 
Henry BediDgfeld, 400. 

Winchester , bishop of, attends Queen Jane on 
her passage to the Tower, 12. 

Winchester House , Old , the residence of the 
bishop of London, 299. 

Winchester, Marquess of, tenders Queen Jane 
the crown, 17. 

Winter, Admiral, joins the insurgents under 
Wyat, with his squadron, 309 ; transports 
Lord Guilford Dudley and his detachment 
across the river in his boats, and carries the 
Duke of Suffolk and his detachment up to 
the Tower on board his vessels, 311 ; takes 
part in the siege, 314 ; hfe squadron attacked, 
and all except one strike, 333 ; the crews of 
his vessels surrender, 336. 

Winwike, Gervase, one of the senior wardens of 
the Tower, conducts Simon Renard to the 
summit of the White Tower, 127. 

Wolfytt, the sworn tormentor, assists at the 
torture of Underhill the Hot-gospeller, 199; 
assists at the execution of Underhill, 255; 
accompanies Nightgall when leading Xit to the 
torture-chamber, 276 ; places Xit in Skeving- 
ton’s irons, 279; assists at Wyat’s torture, 
360 ; assists in racking Cholmondeley, 372 ; 
refuses to push the torture to the danger of 
his life, ib.; assists Renard in tracing Night- 
gall, 3 79 ; is stabbed by Nightgall, ib. ; assists 
at the execution of Lady Jane Dudley, 421. 

Woodstock , the Princess Elizabeth confined in 
the palace there, 400. 

Wyat, Sir Thomas , joins the conspiracy of 
De Noailles, 234; his character, ib.; takes 
command of the boat destined to assist in 
Courtenay’s escape, 237; rescues Courtenay, 
239 ; appears at the council summoned to 
hear the announcement of the queen’s con¬ 
tract of marriage with Philip of Spain, 291 ; 
confers with De Noailles upon the purposed 
insurrection, ib.; opposes the Spanish match 
in the council, 293 ; overhears, with De 
Noailles, the perfidy of Courtenay, 296 ; de¬ 
termines upon an immediate insurrection, ib.; 
and sets forth to collect his forces in Kent, 
297 : issues a proclamation against the Spa¬ 
nish match at Maidstone, 300; takes posses¬ 
sion of Rochester Castle, ib. ; is joined by 
Bret and the city trained bands, 301 ; takes 
Cowling Castle, marches towards London and 
reaches Dartford, ib. ; holds a parley with 
Sir Edward Hastings, ib. ; proceeds to an in¬ 
terview with the queen on receiving Sir Henry 
Bedingfeld’s pledge for his safety, 307 ; his 
mission is unsuccessful, 308 ; arranges the 
plan of the projected attack on the Tower, 

309 ; forces his way over London Bridge, 

310 ; skirmishes successfully with the Earl 
of Pembroke, 311 ; marches on to Cornhill, 
ib. : divides his forces into two detachments, * 
316 ; commits one to the charge of Bret, ib.: 
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orders Captain Cobham to attack the Postern 
Gate, ib. ; attacks and carries the Bulwark 
Gate, 317 ; attacks the embattled gateway 
fronting the Lion’s Tower, 317 ; is joined by 
Bret and the gateway is carried, ib. ; passes 
the Middle Tower and attacks the Byward 
Tower, 318; is opposed by the giants, ib. ; 
unhorsed by Magog, 319; but rescued, ib. : 
commands his men to abstain from firing in 
the direction of the queen, 324 ; his personal 
bravery, 334 ; rallies his men on Tower Hill, 
335 ; effects his retreat over London Bridge, 
ib. ; marches to Kingston, 337 ; crosses the 
river and engages the Earl of Pembroke in 
St. James’s Fields, ib. ; makes a bold attempt 
on the City, but is taken prisoner and sent to 
the Tower, ib. ; tortured, 347 ; admits his 
treasonable correspondence with Elizabeth and 
Courtenay, and charges De Noailles with 
being the originator of the plot, ib. ; con¬ 
demned, 349 ; confesses the privity of the 
Princess Elizabeth to his rebellion, 356; re¬ 
tracts this confession when confronted with 
her, 361. 

Xit, a dwarf, left when an infant at the door of 
Og the giant, and adopted by him, 18 ; con¬ 
ducts Cuthbert Cholmondeley to the Stone 
Kitchen, 26; his burlesque proclamation of 
Queen Jane, 30 ; entrusted by Cicely with 
Cholmondeley’s ring and a message to Lord 
Guilford Dudley, 53 ; fails in his mission, 
56 ; the ring wrested from him by Nightgall, 
ib. ; his ludicrous attempts at revenge, ib .; 
discovers that Magog is in love, 83; in¬ 
terrupts his declaration to Dame Placida 
Paston, and proposes himself as a rival, 85 ; 
presents Queen Mary with the keys of the 
Tower, kneeling on the back of Og, whose 
anger he excites by his indiscreet speech, 
121 ; Jane the fool takes charge of him, ib. ; 
interferes to put a stop to the duel between 
Renard and Courtenay, 173 ; is punished for 
presumption by Dame Potentia, 185 ; is im¬ 
prisoned in a pasty by Dame Placida, but has 


his revenge, 186; r steals Nighfgall’s keys, 
188 ; and offers them to Cholmondeley to 
assist his search for Cicely, ib. : becomes in¬ 
toxicated with distilled waters, 202 ; sets fire 
to Magog’s beard, 203; is imprisoned in a 
basket, ib. ; and kicked by Magog to the top 
of the ramparts, ib.: exhibits with great suc¬ 
cess in the character of Love, in the masque 
given by Courtenay in honour of Queen Mary, 
206—11; engages to be the bearer of com¬ 
munications between De Noailles and Cour¬ 
tenay and the Princess Elizabeth, on receiving 
the promise of knighthood if he succeeds, 
231; delivers a letter to the Lady Elizabeth, 
232 ; gains Courtenay’s chamber in the lieu¬ 
tenant’s lodgings and delivers a message from 
De Noailles, 233; is nearly surprised on a 
second visit, 235 ; obtains access to Cour¬ 
tenay’s place of imprisonment in the Bell 
Tower, and assists him to escape, 237 ; his 
adventure with the monkey, 242 ; his combat 
with the bear, 249 ; arrested by order of the 
council, 250 ; makes his escape as he is being 
conveyed to prison, 271 ; is recaptured and 
lodged in the Constable Tower, 273 ; is car¬ 
ried to the torture-chamber, 276 ; placed in 
Skevington’s irons, 279 ; and examined by 
Renard, 280 ; whom he contrives to deceive, 
280—2 : taken back to the Constable Tower, 
282; escapes and steals Nightgall’s keys, 283; 
discovers Cicely, 285 ; is surprised by Night- 
gall, 286 ; his gallant behaviour during the 
siege of the Tower, 318 ; takes Captain Bret 
prisoner, 319 ; conveys his prisoner before 
the queen, 331 ; desires knighthood as the 
promised reward, 332; carries Bret’s head 
on a spear towards the By ward Tower, 334; dis¬ 
covers the secret of his birth, 363—8 ; assumes 
the name of Narcissus Le Grand, 368 ; sum™ 
moned to the queen’s presence, 368; is 
knighted, 369 ; and betrothed to Jane the 
queen’s fool, ib.\ is married to Jane the Fool, 
402; invites his friends to a supper in the 
Stone Kitchen, and his conduct on that oc- 
j casion, 404 et seq. ; his death, 410. 


THE END. 
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WARDERS* HALL. 


PREFACE. 


It has been, for years, the cherished wish of the writer of 
the following pages, to make the Tower of London—the 
proudest monument of antiquity, considered with reference 
to its historical associations, which this country or any 
other possesses,—the groundwork of a Romance; and it 
was no slight satisfaction to him, that circumstances, at 
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length, enabled him to carry into effect his favourite pro¬ 
ject, in conjunction with the inimitable Artist, whose 
designs accompany the work. 

Desirous of exhibiting the Tower in its triple light of 
a palace, a prison, and a fortress, the Author has shaped 
his story with reference to that end ; and he has also 
endeavoured to contrive such a series of incidents as should 
naturally introduce every relic of the old pile,—its towers, 
chapels, halls, chambers, gateways, arches, and drawbridges 
—so that no part of it should remain un-illustrated. 

How far this design has been accomplished — what 
interest has been given to particular buildings—and what 
mouldering walls have been informed with life—is now 
to be determined :—unless, indeed, it may be considered 
determined by the numbers who have visited the different 
buildings, as they have been successively depicted by pen 
and pencil, during the periodical appearance of the work. 

One important object the Author would fain hope his 
labours may achieve. This is the introduction of the public 
to someparts of the fortress at present closed to them. There 
seems no reason why admission should not be given, 
under certain restrictions, to that unequalled specimen of 
Norman architecture, Saint John’s Chapel in the White 
Tower,—to the arched galleries above it,—to the noble 
council-chamber, teeming with historical recollections,—to 
the vaulted passages—and to the winding staircases within 
the turrets—so perfect, and so interesting to the antiquary. 
Nor is there stronger reason why the prison-chamber in 
the Beauchamp Tower, now used as a mess-room, the walls 
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of which, like a mystic scroll, are covered with inscriptions— 
each a tragic story in itself, and furnishing matter for abun¬ 
dant reflection—should not likewise be thrown open. Most 
of the old fortifications upon the inner ballium-wall being 
converted into private dwellings,—though in many cases the 
chambers are extremely curious, and rich in inscrip¬ 
tions,—are, of course, inaccessible. But this does not apply 
to the first-mentioned places. They are the property of 
the nation, and should be open to national inspection. 

It is piteous to see what havoc has already been made 
by alterations and repairs. The palace is gone—so are 
many of the towers—and unless the progress of destruc¬ 
tion is arrested, the demolition of others will follow. Let 
us attempt to preserve what remains. 

. 02 % 

Opposite the matchless White Tower—William of 
Orange by the side of William the Conqueror,—is that 
frightful architectural abomination, the Grand Store- 
House. It may not be possible to remove this ugly and in¬ 
congruous structure. It is not possible to take away others 
that offend the eye at every turn. It is not possible to re¬ 
store the Tower to its pristine grandeur. But it is possible 
to prevent further mutilation and desecration. It is possible 
to clear the reverend and massive columns of Saint John’s 
Chapel, which look like giants of departed days, from 
the thick coat of white-wash in which they are crusted,— 
to sweep away the presses with which its floors are 
cumbered, and to find some other equally secure, but less 
interesting—less sacred, in every sense, depository for the 
Chancery rolls. It is possible to render the same service to 
the magnificent council-chamber, and the passages leading 
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to it,—it is possible to clear the walls of the Beauchamp 
Tower,—and it is, also, possible and desirable, that the 
public should be admitted to these places, in which they 
have so strong an interest. The visiter to the Tower 
sees little—and can see little of its most curious features. 
But it is the hope of the writer, that the day is not far 
off, when all that is really worth seeing will be accessible. 
In this view, the present publication may not be without use. 

To those, who conceive that the Author has treated the 
character of Queen Mary with too great leniency, he can only 
affirm that he has written according to his conviction of the 
truth. Mary’s worst fault as a woman—her sole fault as a 
sovereign—was her bigotry '. and it is time that the cloud, 
which prejudice has cast over her, should be dispersed. 

“ Let us judge of her dispassionately and disinterestedly,” 
says Griffet* ; “ let us listen to the testimony of those who 
have known her, and have had the best means of examin¬ 
ing her actions and her discourse. Let us do this, and we 
may perhaps discover that the reproaches which Protestant 
writers have heaped upon her have been excessive; and 
after a strict and impartial examination of her character, 
we may recognise in her qualities worthy of praise.” To 
this authority may be added that of Mr. Patrick Fraser 
Tytler, and Sir Frederick Madden,the latter of whom, in 
his able introduction to the “Privy Purse Expenses of 
the Princess Mary” has most eloquently vindicated her. 

Presuming upon the favour which the present work has 
experienced, the Author begs to intimate that he has 

* Nouveaux Eclaircissements sur l’Histoire de Marie, Reine d Angleterre. 
Adress£s a M. David Hume. 1766. 
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other chronicles of the old fortress in contemplation, 
which he hopes to find leisure to produce. Those who 
desire further insight into its history and antiquities, 
are referred to Mr. Bayley’s excellent and com¬ 
prehensive work on the subject,—a publication not so 
much known as it deserves to be, and from which much 
important information contained in the present volume 
has been derived. 

It would be unpardonable in both Author and Illus¬ 
trator, were they to omit to allude to the courtesy and at¬ 
tention they have experienced from the gentlemen con¬ 
nected with the different departments of the Tower, as 
well as from the occupants of the various fortifications. 
They beg, therefore, to offer their cordial acknowledg¬ 
ments to Major Elrington, fort-major and acting 
governor; to Edmund L. Swift, Esq., keeper of the 
regalia; to Robert Porrett, Esq., F.S.A., of the 
Principal Store-keeper’s Office; and George Stacey, 
Esq., of the same ; to Thomas Hardy, Esq., F. S. A., 
keeper of the records in the Tower; to Lieutenant 
Hall, barrack-master; and to many others. 

The Author’s best thanks are, also, due to Sir Henry 
Bf.dingfeld, Bart., of Oxburgh Hall, Norfolk, (the 
lineal descendant of the Lieutenant of the Tower intro¬ 
duced in the following pages,) for his obliging communi¬ 
cations respecting his ancestor. 

“ And so,” to adopt the words of old Stow, in his con¬ 
tinuation of Holinshed’s Chronicle, “ craving a favourable 
acceptation of this tedious travail, with a toleration of all 
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such faults, as haply therein lie hidden, and by diligent 
reading may soon be spied (especially by the critics), we 
wish that they which best may, would once in their life 
grow resolute and at a point in this laudable kind of study, 
most necessary for common knowledge, little or much to 
exercise their head and hand. Finally, beseeching God 
to bless these realms, and its ever precious jewel, our 
gracious Queen Victoria, and the infant princess newly 
given to us; to save them as the apple of his eye j and 
to protect them with the target of his power against all 
ill,—the Chronicler, in all humility, takes his leave.” 


Kensal Lodge, Harrow Road, 
November 28, 1840. 


-- 
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SPRING AND AUTUMN 


At these periods of the year, cutaneous diseases very frequently occur, and thereby show the absolute 
necessity of preserving the skin in a pure and healthy state, so that its functions may be duly performed. 
Obstruction of the fluids through the pores of the skin very often takes place, and from the acrid and pon¬ 
derous particles which are left behind, the disordered state of the secreting office is disturbed, and thereby 
produces symptoms of great virulence, which are not only distressing, but most unpleasing to the sight; 
and, above all others, when the face is attacked, the suffering is often extremely great. 

The above simple illustration may be sufficient to invite the attention of Ladies to the means both of 
prevention and cure afforded by 

PRICE AND CO.’S SPECIFIC 

FOR THE COMPLEXION; 

Prepared from a Prescription of the late celebrated Surgeon , Mr. Abernethy. 

THE ONLY EFFICIENT PROTECTOR OF THE SKIN 

from the vicissitudes of our variable clime, as well as the injurious degree of heat felt in Crowded Assem¬ 
blies, or exposure to Harsh Winds, and the effects of Midnight Dew. 

This delightful preparation is extracted from Exotics of the mildest and most balsamic nature, is war¬ 
ranted perfectly innocent , and free from mineral admixture—operating as a powerful cleanser of the skin, 
it speedily eradicates Freckles , Tan , Pimples , Spots, Redness, and every other cutaneous defect, while 
its most remarkable property is, the removal of every trace of sallowness from the complexion, which it 
restores to a freshness of tint, exciting both surprise and the most pleasurable sensations. 

Perseverance in the use of the Specific preserves, unimpaired, those important functions of the skin on 
which depend its purity, softness—not inaptly compared to velvet—and elasticity; the Neck, Hands, and 
Arms, assuming and retaining the Radiant Whiteness so much admired, and so unequivocal a mark of 
attention to the niceties of the TOILET, and the graces of personal attraction. 

To GENTLEMEN whose faces are tender after shaving, Price & Co.'s Specific will be found excellent 
beyond precedent in ameliorating and allaying the irritation and smarting pain, and rendering the skin soft 
and smooth. Sold in Bottles at 4s. 6 d. and 10s. 6d. each, duty included. 


PRICES GOLDEN OIL 

©3 SliUB&SSiMBe 

A VEGETABLE PRODUCTION. 

This Elegant, Fragrant, and Pellucid Oil, far surpasses any preparation ever discovered for the Hair, and 
is in universal high repute for its unequalled Restorative , Preservative , and Beautifying properties. 

It is the only article that really produces and restores Hair, even at a late period of life, prevents it from 
falling off or turning grey, and possesses the desirable property of preserving its natural shade (which renders 
it invaluable to those whose Hair is of a delicate and light colour), frees it from Scurf, and renders the most 
harsh and dry hair as soft as silk, curly and glossy ; preserves it in curl and other decorative formations, 
unimpaired by damp atmosphere, violent exercise, or the relaxing tendencies of 

To CHILDREN it is invaluable, as it lays a foundation for a BEAUTIFUL HEAD OF HAIR. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC . 

PRICE & CO., sole Importers of the ORIGINAL and GENUINE GOLDEN OIL OF MACASSAR , 

which for many years has been universally admired for improving the Growth of Hair, producing beautiful 
Curls, rendering it soft and glossy, and increasing its thickness and strength, respectfully beg to caution the 
Public at large against the pretensions of base impostors, (falsely calling themselves importers,) who imitate 
every popular article produced; and as many persons have been imposed upon by these counterfeits, 
PRICE & CO., the sole Proprietors and only Importers, (which has been proved by the Import List, daily 
published, and sworn before the Lord Mayor,) wishing to protect the Nobility and Gentry from imposition, 

have, at a very great expense , affixed a Label (with an engraving from a design by Sir William Oongrevo, 

o/ extreme MJly of eWton/ofl (RM tfM M, (MlM(( (M MflM M 

thereon, which Purchasers are particularly requested to observe ; and as a further security, every genuine 
Bottle is signed in red ink, in their own hand-writing, to counterfeit which is Felony. Price 3s. 6 d.> Is., 
10s. 6d., and 21s. per Bottle. 

CAUTION TO FAMILIES. 

Whereas many vendors sell “ spurious Macassar Oil ,” the profit on which is much greater than on 
the Genuine, and as the appearance of the Label, at first sight, may deceive the unguarded; in order to 
prevent such fraud, and, consequently, the destruction (by the use of the deleterious composition) of the 
greatest ornament Nature has bestowed upon the Human Race—the Hair, Purchasers are requested to ask 

for .Price’* Golden Oil of macassar. Imported by special Appointment, for the use 
of her Majesty and the Royal Family, by PRICE & CO., Her Majesty’s Perfumers, 28, Lombard-street, 
London. 
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thereon, which Purchasers are particularly requested to observe ; and as a further 6 ecu nty, every genuine 
Bottle is signed in red ink , in their own hand-writing, to counterfeit which is Felony. Price 3s. 6 d., 7s., 
10s. 6 d. 9 and 21s. per Bottle. 

CAUTION TO FAMILIES. 

Whereas manv vendors sell “ spurious Macassar Oil,” the profit on which is much greater than on 
the Genuine, and as the appearance of the Label, at first sight, may deceive the unguarded ; in orderto 
nreventTch fraud, and, consequently, the destruction (by the use of the deleterious composition) of the 
greatest ornament Nature has bestowed upon the Human Race-the Hair, Purchasers are requested to ask 
for Price’s Golden Oil of Macassar, Imported by special Appointment, for the use 
of her Majesty and Se Royal Family, by PRICE & CO., Her Majesty’s Perfumers, 28, Lombard-street, 
London. 














CHZIXSTHEAS ASf3> MEW TFmikmSS PRESENTS. 


That gay and jocund period is now about to arrive, when the intercourse of Love and Friendship, from 
almost immemorial usage, is displayed by the exchange of gifts. If the kind judgment may be consulted 
in the choice of a Christmas or New Year’s Gift, it will surely decide upon something which has for its 
object the promotion of personal comfort , health , and beauty—of something which may create , or 
effectually preserve, a charm —a gratification which can only be obtained through the aid of Messrs. 
ROWLAND’S three grand discoveries for the Toilet—their Macassar Oil, Kalydor, and Odonto, or 
Pearl Dentifrice. Experience has long sufficed to incontestably prove their mild, innoxious, yet effica- 
ious operation upon the Hair, Skin, and Teeth. 

ROWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL 

Imparts an additional vigour to the roots of the Hair, and is not a little celebrated for the graces it bestows. 
Among these may be enumerated a glossy brightness, together with a beautiful tendency to curl. Even 
in instances of Grey Hair, such are the ameliorative virtues of the Oil, that numerous testimonials are in the 
possession of the Proprietors, showing where it has effected a restoration of the Hair to its original colour. 
For inducing an accelerated growth of Whiskers or Moustache, the Macassar is unfailing in its stimula¬ 
tive operation. In reference even to the Hair of early childhood, the use of the Oil is attended with the 
happiest effects. Mild, invigorating, stimulative, and purifying, in every instance it materially assists in 
dispelling scurf and dandriff, and renders supererogatory the use of the fine comb. In all climates, it 
alike displays its incomparable results. At the Court of Russia, the above delightful conservator of the 
Hair is lauded with extraordinary encomiums; while in India, the consumption of Rowland’s Macassar is 
immense. * 

Price 3s. 6d. — 7s. —10s. 6c?., and 21 s. per Bottle. -j ' - 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR, 

By its mild and soothing operation upon the pores of the Skin, renders wholly innoxious the biting winds 
of Winter, so apt to disfigure with cutaneous inflammation the delicacy of the Hands and Face ; in every 
form of cuticular inflammation, ROWLAND’S KALYDOR imparts an immediate and soothing relief, 
and unvarying in the mildness and certainty of its action, purifies the Skin of all the grosser secretions, 
until it renders it of an almost transparent fairness. It also imparts a juvenile bloom, that is scarcely 
less delightful to the eye.’ To Travellers, in particular, and to those Ladies fond of the pleasures of 
pedestrian or equestrian exercise, ROWLAND’S KALYDOR will he found a most pleasing preserver of 
the complexion both from undue heat and cold. Ladies, in administering maternal nourishment, in cases 
of tenderness or swellingof the nipple, will experience almost instant relief by the use of the KALYDOR. 
From a similar principle, Gentlemen, liable to a cuticular redness and irritability in shaving, will Aid the 
KALYDOR, after a single trial, a welcome addition to their Toilet table. 

Price 4s. 6c?. and 8s. 6 d. per Bottle, duty included. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO, 

©R PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

This is on efficient White Powder for the Teeth, solely prepared from Oriental Herbs of sovereign virtue, 
for strengthening preserving, and thoroughly cleansing the Teeih. Mild and innoxious, its applieation. 
after a few .trials, effectually expels all tartar and concretions formed on the Teeth, and renders them of 
a dazzling whiteness. Purifying and disinfecting, it effectually eradicates scurvy from the gums, and 
renders them of a healthy red,—and at the same time is peculiarly felicitous in imparting fragrance to the 
Breath, and realizes that great desideratum 

A BEAUTIFUL SET OF WHITE TEETH. 

Price 2s. 9c?. per Box, duty included. 

CAUTION.— On purchasing the “ Mac.issar Oie” be particular to ask for “ Rowland's” and 
observe their Name and Address, in Red, on the wrapper, thus_ 

A. ROW LAUD «fc SOS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
Counter-signed ALEX. ItOWLASD. 

The KALYDOR and ODONTO have the Name and Address on the Government Stamp. 

V Be sure to ask for “ BOWLAXD’S.” 


LONDON t BRADBURY AND EVANS, PRINTERS, WHITKFRIARS. 















